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Vor, L—Ne. 8] Tessie as AUGUST 9, 1890. ee ENTERED AT [Paice Oxe, Pensy. 


of GEORGE SCARBOROUGH, NEPHEW & CO.’S STOCK. 


The BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Ltp.) have bought by Public Tender the Stock-in-Trade of Messrs. George Scarborough, Nephew 
\ and Co., Stuff Manufacturers, Ellen Royde Mills, Halifax (who are relinquishing their Retail Department), 


| AT A LARGE DISCOUN T FROM COST PRICES. 
0 ane orien St ie above Stock, along with the rennains of thee SEKING and SUMMER FANCY AT ENORMOUS REDUCTIONS. 
OOLLEN & COTTON DRESS GooDs, He 1 comptises—Black and Coloured Woollen Dress Goods. 
Lot 2—Black and Coloured Cashmeres, Velveteens, &c. 
Lot 3—Washable Cotton Goods. Lot 4—\Wool Shirtings and Skirtings. 


§ Please write for PATTER f SCARBOROUGH, NEPHEW AND Cov.'s Stock, which ee now ready, and will be sent POSE FREE on Approval. 
Be sure ana Adasen in full: THE 


SRADFORD 


Carriage Paid on all orders over £i in value. M A N U FAC T U R I N G C O M PA N ‘a Lr D. 5 ‘trade “Mark, as camo ae at 


Please mneution “ Pe ee By kLy"' when writing patterns and parcels, ieath on 
for Patterns. BRADFOR - Work SHIRF:’. : cohtih mothing ty senucar 


ooo 


BRE ‘ Cc A CES. 

. U PC WE INDIGO DYE) are the 
a.t-woor. GENTURY SERGES’ Gest ‘wake OBTAIN. 
AB for Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing, Gentlemen's Suits and Ladies’ Costumes. 


LE 
UNSURPASSED for DURABILITY. Single and Double Widths. 
Prices from rasd. to 7s. 6d. a yard. REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


It makes a most 


Is choice prepa- 66 9 delightful beverag. 
tion of Cocoa is Pure and very soluble.”—Lancet. é for Breakfast or 


ceedingysoule, GOLUD MEDAL AWARDED, PARIS, 1889. Supper. 
d easil digested ; ‘“ Fry's Pure Cocoa is eminently suitable for invalids."—Medical Times. pee 
y Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., President of Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland.—'' 1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well." Half a teaspoonful ic sufiicient 
W. H.R. Stanley, M. D.—' It is the drink par excellence for Children.” tu makeld eng ef mostideintiue 


Cocea, 


Being exceedingly nutritious and easily digested, it forms a valuable Food for lovalids and Children. 
wa To secure this article, ASK FOR “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


43 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


A well-known Ladies’ Journal says :— ‘* Lewis's Fast Bile Velveteen is the FINEST imitation of REAL SILK VELVET ever shown.’ 


adies are invited to write to LEWIS’S in Market Street, Manchester, for Patterns of their 


ONDERFUL VELVETEEN 2/-. # 


LEWIS'S are the Manufacturers of the Fine First-class Velveteen, which is mew well known all over the world. IT IS FAST PILE ani FAST DYED, and EVERY 
CH is GUARANTEBBD. _ If a dress should wear badly,or bs in any respect faulty, LEWINS will GIVE A NBW DRESS for NOTHING "AT ALL, and 
Y the FULL COST for MAKING and TRIMMING. Th: price of this beauuful Velveteen in Black, and all the most beautiful Colou s now worn, is 2g. a yard. 
Ss quality Velveteen is sold by the best drapers at 3s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 5a. Gd. a yard. “‘Vhe public, although they don't know it, have to pay tu oF Circe prohts—the difference + 
ecn the manufaCturer's price and price the consamer pays for Velveteen. 

Ladies should WRITE AT ONCE FOR PATTERNS of this extraapdinavy Velveteen, and judge for themselves of the Wonderful Quality. LEWIS'S manufacture this 
Veteen themselves, and sell it direct to the public. LS, WRITE FOR PATTER? S on an ordinary Post Card, Carriage paid on all Orders to all parts of Great Biitain and Ireland. 


ho d be well d 1 should LEWISS for P: f New D Materials ; th ill be Ree 2h 
RESS MATERIALS for the Present Season —swontthes'st tte cute otek’ Pies minions © Branson Weeki aad wldrcsm ale a erwin 


EE W7 I &°S, in Market Street, MIAN CHEsZX=EF. 


1 
Gye 
Fro Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.I.C., F. C. S., &c., 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Soctety of Great Britain. 


“ My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP now extends o er a very lengthened period—nearly fifty years —during which time I have never come across 
another Toilet Scap which so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection; its purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence upon the tendere-t and most sensitive 
skin—even that of a new born babe.’ 


All communications with re‘crznce to Advertising should be eent ‘o Advertiseme it Department, ‘Porrso1 8 Weekly,’ Sall’a, 167 & 188, Fleet Streat, London. F.0, 
Publishing and Gditorial Offices:—Tempie Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.G, 


— 
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ARSON’S. WEEKLY. 
CONOMIC FIRE OFFICE, | 
me 


Limi 
NON-TARIFF. FIRE AND FIDELITY 
GUARANTES INSURANCE. . ‘ 
fe 387, 
= ibseribed Cop je te: ce yf 
WEAO OFFIC. ; 26, @LO BROAD 8T., LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman: 
Saupsou 8, Liorp, Esq. (Director Lloyds 
Bank Limited.) 


JOHN CARSWELL, Seeretary and Manager, 


THE BRITISH LAW 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Ld. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 


i dees Company is prepared to entertain 
proporals on eligible risks, including Mer- 
cantile Insurances. Applications for Agencies 
may be made to 
H. FOSTER CUTLER, 
Manager and Secretary. 
Orricrs—6, Lotuaecey Bang, Loxnon, B.C 


2 PE Aug. 9, 1890. 
COMFORT 
for the FEET.. 


Corns and Bunions may be removed, and Enlarged 
Toe Joints reduced, by using THOMPSON'S F (of 


CORN PLASTER. 
“Tt in thin as silk, an@ comfortable to the foot. Sinec using this 
Plaster | cat walk almost any distance."—Iady Maude ——. 


Packets, 1:14 each; post frec, 14 Stamps, 
From SOLE PROPRIFTOR, ‘ 
M. F. THOMPSON, Chemist, 
47. GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


O7, PRINCES STREET. EDINBURGH. 
Ask your Chemist for THOMPSON'S PLASTER, and take no 


HOPGOOD’S is thc ONLY Preparation 
for the Hair recommended by the 
Faculty, and the Best Preparation 
for the Removal of Scurf, Irritation. 
preventing Greyness and Baldness. 
and producing 


CREAN. A Luxuriant Head of Hair —— 


-JOHN A. WALCOTT, M.D., M.R.C.8., says: “I fee] much pleasure in b- ENC ‘ 
able to recommend (with confidence) your NUTRITIVE CREAM in all: a es ay He heeeccene 
of Irritation of the Scalp, Accumulation of Dandriff, and Loss of Har. in mence, £20 to £1,000 
each of which { have freely used it with UNFAILING 8UCCESS.” TOBACCONIS(S: (OUTEL TING 

Cu., 186, Euston Rd, Londuw 
B.—Shops fitted up for ali 
of all Perfumers and Chemists. Trades: jlstumates) free: 


— 
THE AMBRICAN CAMERA CO., 88, Oxford Street, also 397, 399, Edgware Road, London, w 
NOTE.—AU Orders to Manager P. R. Department, latter address. 


eee ——Eeeeee 
Tower's PeNNyROYAL AND Steet Pitis FOR FEMALES, quicl.; 
‘correct all irregularities, remove all obstructions, and telieve U. 
distressing symptoms 80 ‘prevalent with the sex. Boxes, Is. 1 i, 
‘and Qs. 0d. of all Chemists. Sent anywhere, on receipt of 15 0: «4 
stamps by the maker, EK. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Norrinoi:. 
aS ee ee 


HOPGOOD & Co.'s Nutritive and Sedative HAIR CREAM. in Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, °/6, 
and 


D’ALMAINE & (0. 


ITS INGREDIENTS. 


It is prepared from Paime Ox Beer, and is pronounced & 
all Scientific Experts to be the most perfect form of 8 & 
ar centipeege ‘ concentrated nourishment known. It contains besides RS RS 
y cent. discoun' 4: : : 
a Youn’ Wa fy. Busy Verms, Peptone the nutritious constituents of Beef greund to a & S 


fine powder, and by this powder it may be distinguished 
from clear Beef Tea, which has no staminal properties. 


Cottage Pianos, 8 gns., 10 gns., 
12 ¢ns., &c. 


Classo. 14 guineas | Class 4 
Class 1. 17 guineas | Class 5. 30 guineas 
‘lass 2. 20 guineas | Class 6. 35 guineas 
Class 3. 23 guineas | Class 7. 40 guineas 
Class 8. 45 guineas. 


BOVRIL WINE. 
American Organs, by all the best makers, Sipe 


from 44 guineas upwards. Full price paid Is an invigoratifg Tonic and a 


Wwill be allowed for any instrument within 3 ; 
hree years, if one of a higher class be taken, pleasant stimulant, équally good 


nd will be exchanged free if not approved 6 ‘ F 
{within one month. Ilustrations and par- by itself, or mixed with Aerated 
iculars post free. Waters. 


T. DALMAINE & CO., 


(Established 104 years), 
9), Finsbury Pavement, London. 
pies lioiescstc Menicbbaeans omar! 


TO FAMILIES, RESTAURATEURS, 
HOTEL KEEPERS & PRESERVE MAKERS. 


Pure Cane Sugar. 


Warranted freo from Beetroot and Chemi- 
cals. Enhances instead of d-stroying the 
houquet of Tea and aroma of Coffee; is bert 
for Fruit Preserving, Caoking and Dessert 
purposes, and though slightly dearer than 
Beetroot, is more wholesome and economical, 
and goes furthest. In 4a, 7ib., 14lb., and 
2xlb. cotton bags, and 66 Ib. 1 and 2 cwt. jute 
sacks. To be had from 


GRAHAM, GRAHAM & CO., 
Wholesale Tea, Coffee & Cocoa Merchants, 
9, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Having determined to introduce ou... 
brated Marvellous Silver Name Preociits 
and Gent's Name Scarf Pim (lat: -' 
to every render of this paper, we ha 
to present ‘o every purchaser, abso tel; 
free of ca: rge, one of our magnificen’ 
Gold Dress Kings, set with pearls a. 
&c., on reccipt of card with hole 1}. 
fipger. They are made to suit eit! 
or gentlemen. ‘The brooch or pin. + 
NaMF, or initials if preferred, ti. 
carved and engraved, as illustration, + 
wie the splendid free gift, post free 1. - 
only. 

P. WOODALL & CO., Manut.. 
Jewellers, Hartshill, Atherstone. \W: 
THlustrated Catalogue. 


CONTINENTAL TOURS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
59, Fleet Street, E.C., 


KG to inform Continental Travell: - 
the, are prepared to obtain T'a- 
and Visas at the shortest notice. Fu 
all infomnation necessary may be hid « 
cation iratis), or on receipt of lett: 
will obs iate personal attendance. 

Bradshaw's, Murray's, and Baedeker’- |i: 
books, nnd every requisite for Tourist~ |. ,- 
stock. 

TP stanLisHED OVER 50 YrRaus. 


SHEETS OF FASHIONACLE 
1()(): CLUB” Note Paper, 


PRINT D IN GOLD OR COLOUR, ani '0 
ENVELOPES to Match, for 2 6 post free. 


Sample« os ti-« and ather Novelties wii’ 
Sav One Penny Stamp. 


A. SHARP WALKER, stavioncr. 


332, HARROW RD., LONDON. 


ITS USES. 


It is invaluable in the Culinary 
Department for enriching Gravies, 
preparing Soups, and imparting 

“piquancy to various dishes, whilst 
by simply adding a spoonful to a 
cup of boiling water, a grand 
drink is produced, which invigo- 
yates, refreshes, and strengthens, 
und has been justly termed a Boon 
to the Age, and a Blessing to 
Mankind. 


BOVRIL LOZENGES \. 


Contain much nourishment in little space. Carry a 94. box, 
and you carry the equivalent of half-a-dozen Luncheons. 


Business Men Buy Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Stores, dc., throughout the 
; United Kingdom. Sith inin, ull fist of wfonere pall 


ELL’S TELEGRAPHIC att : 
5 CODE: Head Offices: 30, FARRINGDON St., LONDON. Joiaiicuts, Giamorganshive 


f}' RI OGES EGOD LOVELY GOLDEN a AT rs - 7 ; 


Samples and Price List on application. Terms, 
Cash. Carriage pals to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


A CHANCE FOR ALL,—100 CASI{ 1"! | 
ranging from £5 to Is.. given to thuse + 
correct muimber ,of words in 11th 


SAVILLE’S EAU DE MONACO. EEILEPSY AND FALLING SICKNESS. 
P rfe tly Harmless. No Fear of Failure. Qs. 6d. and 4s, 6d. per Bottle, of all Chemists and| If you want to be | rmanently and speedily cured a hu distressing complaint, disc! 
Hairdressers, Post frec from observation on receipt of Postal Order from the Manufacturers, | iudice, and write to THE Sxcaetary, Burwood House, § iryood Place, Hyde Park, | 
SAVILLE & CO., 142, EARL'S COURT ROAD, LONDON. He will send you ‘Gratis’ full instructions for cure, aid dv.cenon diet. 
Effectual and on y Reliable. 


A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF THE 
RED Noses. | * Sis aa MEMORY TRAINING 
Notl. 413 ever stands against them. Coated. (Ca through impaired di Mon.) a 4 
) 


tate rot DELICATE pene ae those who would wish to be relieved of this COMO ip ae ee ae eee 

THE a : $i d disfiguring complaint shou z = 

1s, 1hd., 23. 94, and 4s. 64. per box. By post, ae De, HOWELL, 4, Lowther Road, The Loisette System. 
under cover, 1d. ext f all chemists, or | golloway, N., who will guarantee a Cure in & ; ‘ 


direct from the UNIVERSAL DRUG CO, Gd. Box. 
19 @ 21, Queen Victomta Stueet, E.C. » | few days. 2s. Gd. per Box 


Ex:els all others forintants &luvalids. 


D®. ROCK'S FEMALY PILLS.—The most 


at Bize about 60 by 84 inches, in Private Lessons, £5 5s. 
lovely combination stripes ot : 
MONEY. 5 / 9 Common Shy, sua Gali. atered Postal Lessons in Class of Ten, £1 18. each. 


this month at §9 cach. They 


ic YOU WANT A LOAN ON EASY TERMS, without EACH. are made from waste silks, col- 


Tattended your lectures recently delivered in Cambridge, and was mach impressed with th: |: 
uf improvement to Memory which they open up to careful study, I wish I had had aus: 
when a" medical student” of in wing such a System, as I can sec how greatly it would |. 
me to retain with infinitely less eifart what I learns. 

Rost. NicHoiis Incite, M.A. Camb., M.D. Fs 


lected in the Italian inills. and 
trouble or delay, apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. | posrace woven into Artistic. Rugs, 


H. W. Jases, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. ja: EXER: epeenrance handsome in 
ee | thoroughly serviceable in wear, suitable for 


; Travelling Wraps, Carriage Rugs, Bed or Sofa Cambridze, Jan. 8, 1890. University Lecturer in Midwifery. 
Rugs, Portieres, Curtains,andother decorative | I have been applying yo tr System to Hebrew words lately with most satisfactory reo: 
j i purpos-s. Satisfaction guaranteed or cash |I think this is # very severe test of the System, . . . . When I compare the time spi | *! 
i romptly refunded, gs they are well worth results when learning by your System with the time and resa'ts before I learnt your ne! |! - 
ine each. quite astonished, Reoinatp B. 1) 
| TWO RUGS for 11/3; Carriage 9d.ext. | Trin. Coll. Camb., Jan. 21, 1890. 
ec ES = FOUR for 22/-; 81X for 82/-; 


The Patt Matt Gazette, of 4th February, 1890, says (pag: 7): “ Profes:or Leise't.- 
Training System is tremendously popular in Oxford.” 
The OxrorD Revisw of lst March, 1€89, says: “ The last Iccture on Loisette’s System » i 
to over 800 people, and the-lecturer held his audience to the la-t principle and the final + 
‘The interest of the members in the lectures has been unprraveled in the history of Oster! f+ 


lectures.” 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


‘ ‘ ica ‘aneifohh Carriage paid. 
Do not wa te moncy on so-called Restorers, cantharides-lotions, useless sees Remember the stock is limited, and those 


and other speculative advertisements. If you sufier from premature Loss of rs ‘ate a bargain that is at once both 
ald Patches, Grevness, Scurf, &c., send six stamps for my Book, “THE HUMAN rtal ead Fee ental should fosa no time 
HAIR: Its Treatment in Health and Disease.” Contains the true causes and the | in.securin: a few of these beautiful COMO 
ienedy, and how to dsst-oy Superiluous Hair, O. HORN, Hair Specialist (from the | RUGS, as such a chance may never occur 


Lael] 4 ‘ ‘: ; i ain. —————E SSS 
Berlin skin Hospital), Newport, Isle of Wight. — ag! Cheques and Postal Orders payable to I 

The Court Journal says :—'' Mr. Horn’s suggestions and proposed remedies are A. LO SETTE, 
well worth consideration, especially as they have been endorsed by high medical and JOHN NOBLE, 


87, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


other authorit: 3." 


- THE WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


All Gommunioations with reMranre to Advertlaing should. be gent to, Advertisement Rep: rtment, * e 
Publishing and @ditorin! Ofides !~-Temple Ohattibere, Temple Av 


all's, 167 & 168, Fleet Street. London, F.c: 
enue, 


——-. 


“ 


ay INSURANCE 


: 


Vou. I—No. 3. 


Book Gates, 


MY LITTLE GIRL: 


A little corner with its crib, 

A little mug and spoon—a bib; 

A little tooth so pearly white, 

A little rubber ring to bite. 

A little plato all lettercd round, 

A little rattle to resound ; 

A little creeping—sce! she stands 
_A little step ‘twixt outstretched hands, 


A little doll with flaxen bair, 

A little willow rocking-chair ; 

A little dress of richest hue, 
A'little pair‘of gaiters blue. 

A little school, day after day, 

A little mistress to obey; 

A little study—soon ‘tis past, 

A little graduate at last. 

A little muff for winter weather, 
A little jockey bat and feather ; 
A little coat with funny pockets, 
A little chain; and ring, and lockets, 


A little while to dance aud bow, 
A little homeward escort now ; 
A little y, somewhat late, 
A little lingering at the gate. 


A little walk in leafy June, 

A little talk whilst shines the moon ; 
A little reference to papa, 

A little planning with mamma, 


A little ceremony—grave, 

A little struggle to be brave; 

A little cattage and a lawn, 

A little kiss—my girl was gone! 


ee 


‘A BRIDE ee: to her Busband that sho had 
been too busy all-day to get off her feet once, and that 
unhappy man, who had already discovered seyeral 
be -ups in her construction, exclaimed in amaze- 
ment: ‘ Do they come off, too?” 
—-f-___- 
Miss Minium: “Oh, mother, Professor Scicuce is to 
lecture to-night. Can't I yo?” 
Mother: “ Dear me! What for?” 
Miss Millie: ““ Why, he’s to lecture on ‘ Sun-Spots,’ 
and I'm just wild to get a good cure for freckles.” 
——_—_»fe——_—_ 


A contemporary lately gave notice that ho intended 
to spend five pounds for the purpose of getting up a 
“new-head" for his paper. The next day one of his 
subscribers dropped him the following uote :—“ Don't 
do it. Better keep the money and buy a ‘new head’ 
for the editor.” 


= 


——— 


In a provincial theatre, whero Muacheth was being 
recently played by a clever mau, who was also a very 
+ favourite with his audience, in the banquet scone 

_be had delivered his words to the ghost, of Banquo, 
“Hence, hence, hence!” when he dropped on his kneo, 
bathe: J his face with his robe, and shuddering con- 
vulsively. Just as the applause was over, a youth in 
‘the ry, carried away by tho intensity of tho acting, 
out, “It's all right now, Wilkins, he's gone ne 


—_——_»f-—__ 


Ar public dinners for the benefit of charitable insti- 
utions, everyone must have observed that the applause 
which follows the announcement of a donation ‘is 
nicely proportioned to the amount, no regard being had 
to the w ofthe donor, or his motives and feelings. 
Thus, “ Mr. White, one guinea!" is acknowledged by a 


| iearcely -audible tap on the table by the tip of the 
? . “Mr. Brown, one guinea!” the same. 
“Mr. five guineas !”—announced with a marked 


emphasis on the five—and there is a clattering of 
_ Spoons and knife-handles. But “ for Alderman Faddle, 
brought into requisition, and 
till the enraptured glasses and 
skip about in very ecstasy. ‘‘ Mr. 
s, one: pound 1’ is like oil thrown upon the troubled 
Waters, for suddenly the enthusiastic clamour subsides 
into the gentle o tapping of the forefinger. - The widow 
and her‘mite be hissed away from such a table. 


Trawsmission at 


AUGUST 9, 1890. 


Stationers’ Hatt. 


ENTERED AT 


Prick ONE PENNY. 


CONCERNING POCKETS. 


‘Has anyone written a history of pockets? Is it 
included in the history of inventions? A natural 
inquiry in any research concerning them is as to when 
they were first introduced into masculine dress. What 
was used before pockets were contrived? How did 
people get on without them ? 

It is hard to imagine a time when cvery adult biped 
of the human race had not something of more or ae 
use and value which he desired to carry about with 
him. Even the rude barbarian required some con- 
venient means of carrying small trifles of personal 
need, without having to overload himself with what 
the Roman soldier so properly characterised as im- 
pedimenta, and in one way and another the convenience 
wanted was found. 

The Central Asiatic, in his dressing-gown-like khalet, 
finds his pouch in the breast of his gaberdine. ‘The 
East Indian coolie tucks his beetle-nut into the folds 
of his turban. The native African finds a stow-hole in 
that matted thicket of wool which passes for his hair. 
And the Mexican peon can, in some mysterious way, 
pack provender for a tramp, cigarcttes, flint and steel, 
money when he has it, and a lot of other unconsidered 
trifles, into the folds of his faja, or sash. 

But how was it with a more civilised racc before 
pockets were? What accommodation had the gentle- 
man of, say, Henry the Eighth’s time and thereabouts, 
in his tights, slashed doublet, and trunk hose. What 
pockets had he? Not many. About the only one we 
do hear of—his purse—hung at his girdle, aud possibly 
his handkerchief was tucked inside it. He had uo 
knowledge, and, cone no need of pocket-book 
or pencil-case, and not yet arrived at that symbol 
of domestic domination and emblem of conjugal conti- 
dence, the latchkey. His keys were cared for by his 
valet or butler. 

- "Phen how about the mail-clad knight. What did 
he do for pockets? What place was there for them 
in his wrought-iron business suit? Imagination runs 
riot on the possibilities of the situation. Fancy him, 
with “helm on head and spur on heel,” drawn up in 
line of battle, and a gust of wind beariny a bit of dust 
or a small cinder into his right eye. Or with lance 
poised, pennon flying, and visor closed, he stands at 
the h of the lists, ready to ‘ran a course” before 
the Queen of Love and Beauty. Suddenly he is in 
proat peril. A “convulsion of Nature” is imminent. 
How, how can he stifle the sneeze or cough? No 
handkerchief. No pocket to put it in, and, if ho had 
one, how could he ever get at that nose of his in that 
steel hhead-box, with only an opening large enougli 
for a honey-hunting bee to peer into a foxplove. 

Or, suppose him at some old-time tournament, armed, 
mounted, and in line, with the thermometer at 90 deg. 
No pocket, no handkerchief, no possibility of drying 
his countenance. He would have surely found his 
head boiled when he got back to his tent. 

So much for some of the inconveniences of no 
pockets. But they bring their troubles, as well, to 
those who have them. ' 

Schoolboy’s pockets we need say littlo about. Thoy 
have often been written of, and are only noticcablo as 
reservoirs uf rubbish, depéts of useless, miscellaneous, 
curiosities, and searching points -for evidence to bring 
their owners into ‘ronble as to raided orchards and 
pillaged birds' nests. ‘ : 

We laugh at the queer collections boys contrivo to 
gather about their persons; but it may questioned 
whether the average boy’s pocket would not compare 
favourably, as to contents, with the pockets of half the 
men we meet. 


*andum, address, letter, or note, aes out a lot of 

documents, frayed at the end and edges, soiled or 
scored with pencil-marks, hunt them through and over 
again, fail to find what he wants, and then remember 
that he “wore another coat that day!” 

But these searches, more often forced than voluntary, 
are not always in vain. Something is apt to “ turn 
up” that elicits a prolonged “Whew !” or an emphatic 
“By George!’ That something may be one thing, 
or it may be another thing, and often it is both things, 
Most frequently, however, it is a certain thing which 
has fallen into uncertain hands—to wit, a letter which 
the culprit’s wife has entrusted to him to post, with re- 
peated injunction not to forget it. But. onco ou his 


. 


a 


How often do we sce a man, soarching for a memor. " 


way to business, business thoughts dissolve theo in- 
junction. 

Why is it that among tlc_little commissions with 
which wives charge their husbands, a too frequent 
one is a letter to post in town? They, maybe, have 
some queer notion that it goes more qui sly, if sv 
posted, than if they or a servant pop it in at a suburban 
office. Tho sooner they get over this delusion the 
better. My people havo learned better. They uever 
trust me with onc. It is a nuisance to be bothercd 
with a letter to post or deliver. Don't do it for myself. 
As soon as @ letter is finished and sealed I shirk the 
responsibility of posting it to other shoulders. 

It is fairly estimated that on the average from one to 
three days is lost in the delivety of every letter a 
husband pocketed to post—and how many are lost 
altogether ? 

And the letters for those at home that get into the 
breast-pocket aforesaid, and take a lease of the 
premises for a week or two! But that is a tende) 
point to dwell on, too tender. 

Why doesn't some smart inventor contrive a patent 
auto-memoric - self - acting - letter - and - parcel - delivery: 
cout-pocket, which shall shoot out its contents at homc 
and office alternately, like a timed torpedo, and relieve 
suburban Benedicts from their common-carrier respousi 


bilities. 
a 
AND 8SO IT GOES ON. 


Scene: A drawing-room. Mr. Robinson iu his arm- 
chair; Mrs. Robinsou in hers. They have just sbut 
the door after the Just guest. 

Mrs. R. (just seated): “ There, they are gone at last." 

Mr. R.: “Yes; and I'm sure the w thing has 
gone off most comfortably. Your arrangements, my 
dear, werc really excelleut.” 

Mrs. R. (yratified): “It's very pleasant to hear you 
say so, Frederick. I'm sure the way you managed the 
conversation was simply marvellous.” 

Mr. R.: [ uever tasted a better cooked fish in all my 
life. 

Mrs. R.: “And what ahit you made with the Soudan 
anecdotes, especially your description of the enemy's 
retrenchment.” 

Mr. R. (reproviugly): “ My dear Arabella, entrench- 
ment, you mean.” ; 

Mrs. R. (ucttlod): “ You said ‘rotrenchment,’ at any 
rate, if you weant tho other.” 

Mr. R: “Nonscuse, Arabella; don’t be absurd.’ I 
said nothing of the kind.” 

Mrs. R. (obstinate): “I know you said ‘retrenchmont,’ 
then, whatever you may say now.” 

Mr. R. (angry): “ Retreuchment—fiddlesticks. You 
know nothing whatever about it "—(pause)—“ unfortu- 
nately for me.” 

Mrs. R. (stung): “Fredorick, thet taunt is unworthy 
of you. If you will have a lot of friends here, eating 
and drinking, I can’t help money being spent.” ea 

Mr. R. (savage): “ Come, I ike that, My friends ? 
Why, the great bulk of them were your people, sisters 
and brothers, aud mother, and goodness knows who.” 

Mrs. R. (hurt): “My people, indeed.- I'd have you 
know, Mr. Robinson, my dear mamma and papa are 
not ple. People, indeed, oh!” (Begins to fecl for 
her handkerchief.) 

Mr. R. (desperate) : ‘‘ Now, Arabella, don't be silly.” 

Mrs. R. (heart-broken): ‘Poor dear mamma. Oh- 
oh-oh! you unfeeling man—you hard-hearted monster.” 
(Bursts into tears and rushes from the room. Robiu- 
son tears his hair, and raves. 

Perhaps you think they @ mutual geparation, 
and all that sort of thing. Ob, no; they were all right 
the next morning, quarrelled again the next day, made 
it up once more day after, and havo been doing 
pretty much the same thing ever since. 


————- — 


A visitor partook of some excellent wine without 

peeeng. it The’ master of the house then placed 
him a bottle of a very inferior sort. 

“This is a good wine,” remarked the silent drivker. 

“ Why, this is ordinary stuff at one franco a bottle; 
the other was fit for the gods!” 

“I know,” replied the guest, “therefore I abstained 
from praising it, It is this wine that wants recom- 
mendipg* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MARJOMIE DAW. 


Dr. Dillon to Edward Delaney, at The Pines, near Rye. i 
we Deas 8-1 am hs Pe hen 
My Deas 5i2,—! am rl 
anxiéty is ) Flemming will be con- Lae 
Jed to the sofa for or four weeks, and will-‘have ‘oamnod account 
to be fret he uses his leg. He is doing wrilden 
nfectly well physically ; bat I must confess that the You 
pa apd morpid state of mind into which he has some 
- {allen causes me a grest deal of uneasiness. He is the ugu 3 : 
last wap in the world who t to break his leg. 2 y : phobograp!: 
You know how impetuous our és ordinarily, and 1 story : 1 believe I should recognite her at a glance. “ 
what a soul of restlessness and energy, never content ; lot of questions, did she? Curious about me? That i. 
unless he is rushing at some object, like a w; ve bull t strange. ‘ 
ata red shaw); . but amiable withal. He is no task. There is literally pothing here,. t the little | You would laugh in your sleeve, you wretched old 
amiablo. His temper has become something frightful girl over the way. She is swinging in the mock at cynic, if you knew iw \ lbs awakes ts, my yas 
Hé has complete set of Balsac's works, twenty-seven | this moment. It is to me compensation for many of the | tuned down to a star, thinking of your farmhouse au 
velumes, up near his sofa, to throw.at Watkins | ills of life to see her now and then put ont kid | the house across the road. How cogl it must be down 
whenever Saat souerpiary merving mah Saree shoe which fits like a glove, and set herself going. | there! I long for the salt smell inthesir. I picture 
[e) . 


Who is she, and what is her name? Her name 1s 
Daw. Only daughter of Mr. Richard W. Daw, ex- 
colonel an r. Mother dead. Old, rich family 
the Daws. This is only the family where father 
and daughter months the twelve. The 
daughter is ‘arjorie—Marjorie Daw. Sounds 


the colonel smo! his cheroot on the veyandah. | 
send you and Miss Daw off on afternoon rambles alon;: 
the beach. Sometimes I let you stroll with her ander 
the elms in the cae for you are great friends by 
this time, I take it, see other every day. Then 
I fall into a truculent mood, and would like to destroy 
somebody. Have you noticed an in the shape of 
a lover hanging about the col Lares and Penate:s ’ 
Does that lieutenant of the Horse Marines, or that 
young parson visit the house ‘much? Speaking of 
pictures, couldn't you manage to slip one of her 
cartes-de-visite from her albam—she must have an album, 
you know—and send it to me? I will retura’ it before 
it could be missed. 7 ; 

Oh—my leg ?- I forgot all about my leg. It’s better. 

Edward Delaney to John Flemming. 
August 20, 1889. 

You are correct in your surmives. Iam on the most 
friendly terms with our neighbours. I am -more ani 
more struck by the beauty, modesty, and intelligence 
of Miss Daw. 

That night, when I returned to my room after tli 
croquet party at the Dawes’, and was thinking over thc 
trivial events of the evening, I was suddenly impressed 
by the air of eager atten with which Miss Daw 
had followed my account of accident. I think | 
mentioned this to you. Well, the next morning, as | 
Tent to post ay — I een eat Daw on a 

to Rye, where the post-office is, accom panicc 
her thither and back, an hour's walk. The conversa. 
tion again turned on you, and in I remarked that 
inexplicable look of interest w' had lighted up her 
face the previous evening. Since then I have seen Miss 
Daw, perhaps, ten times, perhaps oftener, and on each: 
occasion I found that when I was net speaking of you, 
or your sister, or some pen or place associated witl: 
you, I was not sere er attention. . ; 

As to the pho ph. There is an exquisite onc of 
Marjorie on the drawing-room mantelpiece. It woul! 
be miused at once, if taken. I would do anything reasou- 
able for you, Jack; but I've no ing desire to be 
hauled up before the local justice of the-peace ou a 
¢ e of petty larceny. 

P.8.—Enclosed is.a spray of mignouette, which | 
advise you to treat tenderly. Yes, we talked of you 
again last night, as usual. It is becoming a little dreary 
for me. 

Edward Delaney to John Flemming. 
) August 22, 1889. 

Your letter, in reply to my last, has occupied my 
thoughts all morning. Ido not know what to thiuk. 
Do you mean to pa that you are seriously half in love 
with a woman whom you have never seen—with 4 
shadow, a chimera? for what else can Miss Daw be to 
yeu? I do not understand it at all. I understand 
neither you nor her. . ee 

Reflecting on your letter, I am not sure that it is wise 
in me to continue this correspondence. But no, Jack : 
1 do wrong to doubt the good sense that forms the basis 


of your r. I was amused by the artfal attempts 
she made, s a walk we had yesterday, to break 
m “e! 


i 
i 


ing 
to eat; does not even read the newspapers; books, 
as projectiles for Watkins, have no charms for 
hith. His state is truly pitiable. . 
_ 1€ he continues to give way to his vagaries in this 
masher, he will end ae ing on ap ivflanmation 
fi e broke. 
I am at my wits’ end to know what to prescribe for 
I have anesthetics and lotions to make people 
sleep and tc soothe pain; but I've no medicine t 
will make a-iwan have a little common sense. That 
is beyond my skill, but maybe it js not beyond yours. 
You are Flemming's intimate friend. Write to him, 
white to him frequently, distract his mind, cheer him 
up, and prevent him from becoming o confirmed case 
of melancholia. I am, my dear sir, etc. 


Edward Delaney to John Flemming, Bedford Square, 
Lundon. 


the foregoing testimony from him. Of course! shall make 
the acquaintance of my en aie before many os 
It will be next to inpossib| meet Mr. 
Daw or Miss Daw in some of my walks. The young 
lady has a favourite path to the bench. I shall inter- 
cept her one morning, and take off my hat to her. 
Then the princess will bend her fair head to me with 
courteous surpise, not unmixed with haughitiness. 
Will snub me, in fact. All this for thy sake, O Pasha 
of the Snapt Axletree. 
. + « + How oddly things fall out! Ten minutes 
ago I was called down to parlour-—you know the 
kind of parlours in farmhouses, a sort of amphibious 

rlour, with sea-shells on the mantelpiece and box 

ranches in the chimney-place—where I found m 
father and Mr. Daw doing the antique polite to each 
other. He had come to pay his respects to his new 
neighbours. Before taking his leave the Colonel de- 
livered himself of an invitation as if he were issuing a 
Sabie order. Mias Daw ~~ a noe — coming, Ly 
our p.m., to play tennis on the Jawn (parade a. Ds 
end have tea ( rations) on the verandah. Will we 
honour them with our company? My father declines, 
on the plea of ill-health. My father’s son bows with ax 
much suavity as he knows, and accepts. 
Edieurd Delaney*to John Flemming. 
. ~ August 18, 1889. 

The party, my dear Jack, was as dreary as possible. 
A lieutenant of the Navy, the. rector, and a society 
swell. The lieutenant looked as if he had swallowed a 
couple of his buttons, and found the bullion rather in- 
digestible; the rector was a pensive youth, of the datfy- 
downdilly sort; and the swell was a very weak tidal 
wave indeed. The women were much better, as they 
always are;. the two Miss Kingsburys, of London, 
staying at the Seashell House—two bright and engaging 
girls. But Marjorie Daw! 

Tbe company broke up ae and I remained 
to smoke a cigar with the on the verandah. It 
was like seeing a picture, to see Misa Marjorie hovering 
round the old ier, and doing a hundred gracious 
little things for him. . 

I sat with the Daws until half-past ten. What did 
we talk about? We talked about the weather—and 
you! The weather has been di blo for several 
days past—~and so have you. ided from one topic 
to the other ly. Itold my friends of your 
accidept ; how ft had frastra’ 


August 9, 1889. 

My Dear Jack,—I bad a line from ‘Dillon this 
morning, and was rejoiced to learn that your hurt is 
not so faa as reported. I can imagiue how ‘tranquil 
and saintly you are with your leg in a trough! It 
is awkward, to be sure, juss aa we had promised 
ourselves a ylorious month together at the seaside ; 
but we must make the best of it. . It is . unfortunate, 
io, that my father’s health renders it impossible for 
rhe to leave him. I thipk he bas much improved; 
the sea air is his native eloment; but he still needa 
my erm to lean upon in his walks, and requites some. 
one more careful a servant to look-after Mim. I 
canpot come to you, dear Jack, but I have hours of 


yed time on hand, and I will write to you'a 
post-office full of letters, if that will divert you. 


We ve rooms in @ farm-house, at a cross-road, two 
wiles from the hotels, and lead the quietest of lives. 
the 
but 


i f 

road, nearly oppor our cottage. It js not a louse, 
@ mansion, with rambling cxtensions and gabled 
roof, ‘and’ a wide verandah on three sides—a self- 
pee high es piece of architecture, with its nose 
the air. It stands back from the road, and has au 
obsequious retinuc of elms aud oaks and weeping 
willows. Somotimes in the morning, and oftener in the 
afternoon, whon the sun bas withdrawn from that part 
of the ‘mansion, ao young woman appears on the 
verandah with some mysterious Penelope web of 
embroidery in her hand, or a book. There is a ham- 
wook over there. A hammock is very becoming when 
one is teen, and has golden hair, and dark eyes, and 
an emerald-coloured dress loo up after the fashion 
of a Dresden china shepherdess. All this splendour 
, into that hammock, and sways there like a water- 

figs the golden afternoon. 
t encugh of this nonsense. Drop me a line, dear 
Jack, and tell me how you really are. State your case. 
Write me a long, quiet Ictter. If you are violent or 


to yourself a large white house just across 


I 

d what r ial : : ted 
and what our plans were. I play uite a spiri 
sola on the fi Tepoke of your amisbility, ay our 
patience under this sévere affliction ; of your i 
ratitude when Dillon brings. you little age o 


" it ;. of aPe 5D 
abusive, i take the law to you. bel c Te ee ea te Pcie poms throu ticence. Then'a silence fell upon her : 
ohn Flemming to. Edward Delaney. evotedly attached. If you oe there, Bh y | and then she became suddenly gay. Miss Daw has 
August 11, 1889. wouldn't have known you | great sweetness of di tion, but ae can be disagree: 


Your letter, dear Ned, was a godsend. Fancy whata |. 
6x I am jn—I, who never bad.a day's sicknoss since I 
wee My left leg weighs three tons. It isem- 

in spices aud smothered in layers of fine ton 
likea mummy. I can’t move. J haven't moved for 

@ thousand years. I'm of the time of Pharaoh. 


able. By the bye, I nearly forgot to say that Miss 
- Daw sat for a photo: yesterday to a Rivermouth artist. 
If tle negative turns out well, Iam to have a copy : 60 
our ends will be accomplished without crime. I wish), 
_though, I could send you the one in the drawing-room: 
it is excellent. 
. No, Jack, the spray of mignonette did not come from 
me. A man of twenty-eight doesn’t enclose flowers iu 
his letters—to another man. But, don’t attach too 
much significance to the circumstance. She gives 
of onette to the ) ys to the 
i t. She has given.» rose from her bosom to 
ha bide It is her jocund nature to scatter flowers, 
Spring. . . 

¥f my letters sometimes read disjointédly, you must 
und ‘that I never finish one at a sitting, but 
write at intervals, when the mood is on me. 

The mood is not on me now. 


_Mias Marjorie sake alj Tanner of leading questions 
concerning you. It did not occur to me then, but it 
strack me forcibly afterwards, that she evinced a 
singular interest in the conversation. When I got back 
to my room. I recalled how eagerly ‘sa teoned Croat, 
’ with ber iets snowy throat in strong he easy ree 
mind. He drivos me wild with lemons. Lemons for 6 Sat Mere 2 ee : ee 

Miss Daw igg girl whom you would like immenself, 
Larisa ee Arenas 

an ler mature, if one can th 
fase. "And the old : 


% has never had so much a8 headache or » tooth: 
his golonel is a noble character, too. 


p one of his legs in a section-of 

ip a Salley os town for weeks, 
turned on, aud then expect him 
happy! It is preposterous. 


You may abuse me as mucli as you pd I'll not 
complain, for 1 don’t know what I without 


letters. 
anything at Watkins since last Sunday, partly because Edward to John. Flemming. 
if love me. Anything will do. | I have Fe eeeee ausianle onlier’ fet toting 
about tbat little girl in the partly becanse oa 


atkins ured ammunition 
“fo the Henry. Ho ts rapidly 


You were pessing ati rs scoond Suilibepa. were 


you? Your that my, epitolary 


WABEES 4ESQUSE Fae Tese Wh 


ee een ae ee oe ie ea - ei. ) 


i 


ae PEARSON'S WEEKLY. a. 


gifts segmsed quiteoousidereble to you, «id the: ? I find 
on wy desk three letters from you ! Evidently there is no 
lingering doubt in your mind as to the pleasure I derive 
from your correspondence. You will pardon my 
candour, art beg the ee forces oa 
upon as ws er your 

ll weaker. | You Ey advies ‘tu i eareits 
point. ¥ will give it. In my opinion you could do 


_ THE NEW SHOES. 


You'p know by the way tho goes creaking about, 
Poering down from all poysible views 

At the two little feet thrust complaceutly out, 
That Polly has on her uow shoes. 


They are neat, they are gay, they are buttoned up high, 
And they're lined in a brilliant bluc tint ; 


Ax old lady of our acquaiutanse ix 60 pusceptible tc 
cold that she won't evcn use moist sugar. 
ee 
A youxc mau advertised for a wile, aud Lie sister 
answered the advertisement; and now the young wan 
thinks there is no balm in advertisements, and the old 
people think it's pretty herd to have two fools iu ou 


( family. , 

more pai ape ad se re to Miss | Thy are bright as the stars twinkling up in the sky, : — 
Daw, <o © Bower. 1) would, } ant sure, Or a pony just out of tho mint. AN authoress says :—" A kiss gives more pleasure than: 
offend y beyond pardon. She knows you ; 


anything else in the world,” aud sho ought to kuows 
But a quibbling editor responds: “That writer, 
evidently ever experienced the childish raptuyu of, 
descending the stairs by sliding down the bunuisters.” 


But it isn't for that she's so happy and proud, 
‘hat she's almost unablo to speak ; 

It's because they give out such a charmingly loud, 
Such a perfectly beautiful squeak. 


her 
through me; you are tober an abstraction, a figure 
dream—a dream from which the faintest shock 
would awaken her. i 
You say you are able, with the aid of a cane, to walk 
about your chamber, and that you propose to come 
bere the instant Dillon thinks you are strong cnough to 
stand the journey. Ayain I advise you not to. Do you 
not see that, every hour you remain away, Marjorie's 
ar deepens, and your influence over her increases? 
‘ou will ruin everything by precipitancy. 


“Fire, firo, help!’ screamed akaly from the drawing- 
room to the kitchen. Ihmmediately the parlour-maid: 
and the cook, followed by two defenders of the couutry: 
and one policeman rushed into the room, where they 
found the mistress of the house quictly reclining on the 


———————E 
HOW BIRDS MAKE LOVE. 


Oxe would hardly look for romance in tho farmyard 
hennery, coquetry in the pigcon-housc, or jealousy and 
other passions generally considered human among the 


a 5 forms which constitute the so-called lower animals; yet sofa. * There, that will do," she said, S ouly wautert: 
Ee eames gears 1889 if we glance behind the domestic curtain of animals | to sce how many followers wero on thie premises.” 
Spee J : we shall see many of the human weaknesses portrayed . aan ee Beak 
I write in great haste to tell you what has taken | in the lives of our humble fricnds. Thore was onco Mrs. INexPeRteNcy.: Excuse me, but you said if. 


here since my letter of last night. I am in the 
utmost perplexity. Only onc thing is plain—you must 
pot dream of coming here. Marjorie has told her father 
everything! I un erstand from Dillon that you are in 
no condition to take so long a journey. He thinks the 
air of the coast would be the worst thing possible for 
you; that you ought to go inland, if anywhere. Be 
advised by me. Be advised by Dillon. 


Edvard Delaney to Thomas Dillon, M.D., Harley Street, 
London. 


upon the Central Park Lake, New York, a flock of tame 
ducks, and one autumn a wild flock, during migration, 
came plunging down to rest, among them a drake of 
magnificent plumage and firey eyes, who xpied ont the 
tame ducks and soon scraped acquaintance. playing 
the part of the enamonred swain. His tlock left 
him, but still he lingered on. The tame male 
leader lost his influence and powcr, his feathers wero 
dingy and rough compared to those of the gallant 
cavalier from the far north, and finally he was beaten 
and driven away, @ forlorn and miserable object that 
spent his time on the bauk devising, perhaps, schemes 
for the overthrow of his enemy. The wild drake com- 
pletely captivated the fomales by his blandishments, 
the old lover was ignored, and the conqueror, the bold 
oe remained for several seasons faithful to his new 
joves. 

That attractive dress and featurcs have their effect 
upon the female mind among tho animals there is not 
the slightest doubt. ‘Iho director of the Berlin 
Gardens relates that a malo pheasant having lost ith 
tail feathers, which gave it a ludicrous appeurance, it 
was immediately spurned by the females, who took up 
with another cock possessed of greater personal attrac- 
tions. In other words, the females. as iu the human 
family, profer an attractive lover or hinsbard. according 


I would give you a good breakfast you would cut uyf a 
lot of wood, and now you arc yoiny away just ts sUOM as 
you havo finished catiny.” - 

Gentlemanly Tramp: ‘Yes, mum; Vm comin’ back 
to cut the wood the day atter to-morrer. All the 
doctors, you know, says it’s very unhealthy to exercise 
violently after eatin’ a hearty mcal.” 

A poy who wont to buy some liquorice put his hand 
in his pocket for the money, but before he yot the 
penny required he took froin his pocket two knives— 
one large, the other small—box of auatchos, piece .of 
tobacco, one clay pipe. two short pipe-stems, piece of 
knitting needle, ono horsculioc vail, three common 
nails, two draftimen, one marble, two rasty keys, piece of 
resin, ono top, bunch of twine, three corks, five lead 
bullets, one small wustard box contuiniug bait, and 
thrée black buttons. 


August 80, 1889. 

My Dear Doctor,—If you have any influence over 
Flemming, I beg of you to exert it to prevent his 
ing to this place at present. There are circum- 
stances, which I will-explain to you before long, that 
make it of the first importance that he should not come 
into this neighbourhood. His appearance here, I speak 
advisedly, would be disastrous to him. Of course you 
will not mention my name in this connection. You 
know me well enough, my dear Doctor, to be assured 
that, in begging your secret co-operation, I have reasons 
that will meet your entire approval when they are made 
plain to you. We shall return to town on the 15th of 
next month, and my first duty will be to present my- 
self to your hospitable door and satisfy y6ur curiosity, 
if I have excited it. sie father, I am glad to state, has 


Patnos.—The following affecting advertisement 
appeared some time ayo in @ London newspapor :—"* If 
this should meet the cye of Emma D—, who absented. 
herself last Wednesday from her father's house, sie is 
implored ta return, when she will be received with 
undininished affection by Ler aluost heartbroken 
ee If nothing can persuade ber to listen to their 


vo greatly improved that he can no longer be regarded | to their ideas, and are very like the-dowest tribes of | joint appeal—should sho be determined to bring their 
as an invalid. human beings to-day, where the biggest and most power- | grey bairs with sorrow to tho grave—should sho never 


TELEGRAMS. Sept. 1, 1889. 
1. To Edward Delaney. 
Letter received. DiHon be hanged. I think I ought 
to be on the ground. ' J. F. 
2. To Juhn Flemming. 
Stay where you are. You woull only complicate 
matters. Do not move until you hear from ore 


8. Zu Kdward Delaney, 
‘ My being with you could be kept secrct. I must sce 
er. J. 


4. To John Flemming. ' 
Do not think of it. It would be uscless. Daw has 
locked M. in her room. You would not be able e effect 
.D. 


an interview. 
5. To Edicard Delancy. 
Locked her #p her room. That settles the question. 
I shall Jeave By the twelve express to-morrow. J. F. 


THE ARRIVAL. 

On the second day of September, 1889, as the down 
express, due at 8.40, left the station at Rye, a young 
man, leawing on the shoulder of a servant, whom he 
addressed as Watkins, stepped from the platform into 
acab, and requested to be driven to The Pines. On 
arriving at the gate of a modest farmhouse, a few milos 
from the station, the young man descended with diffi- 
culty from the carriage, and casting a hasty glance 
across the road, seemed much impressed by some 
ss the landscape. He walked to the 

oor of farmhouse and inquired for Mr. Edward 
Delaney. He was informed by the aged man who 
answered his knock, that, Mr. Edward Delaney had 
gone the day before, but that Mr. Jonas Delaney 
was within. This information did not appear 


eee in the stranger, who inquired if Mr. 
Edward ey had left an message for Mr. John 
e 


ful man has the most wives. In an African tribe the 
men steal to a camp, kuock down the women of their 
choice with olubs, and dray them away to their homes. 
In another tribe, in a so-called civilised country in the 
north of Europe, the woman is placed on horseback and 
followed by her lovers. The one who: runs her down 
and drags her from her horse at the risk of his life 
secures tlie matrimonial prize. 

This is the method of the woodpecker in many 
specics. The female is followed by a score or morc of 
ay cavaliers, fighting among themselves, chasing her 
foi tree to tree, over hill and dale, until finally she 
becomes the property of tho fittest, the one who can 
defend her against the rest, and when he can put them 
to flight the courtship is at an gnd—the bride is won. 


mean to revisit a house where she hay passed so many 
happy years—it is at Jcast expected, if she be not lost 
to all sense of i a that she will, without a 
ee further delay, send back the key of the tea- 
yo : 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Nevt-of-kin of any person who is 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made subject to tke conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 

Either .a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or the page containing this 
notice, must he upon the person of the deceased ut, tha 
time of the accident, The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deveased, 
teritten either in ink or pencil, Death must occur within 
- twenty-four hours of the accident, und application for puys 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro- 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of its occurrence. 
This offer is not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum till be paid by the 


a 
AN ARDENT ADMIRER. 


‘A HARD-FEATURED man, dressed in a new suit of very 
cheap black, called at the house of a well-known clergy- 
man, and, upon giving his name, was invited to take a 
seat in the gentleman's study. 

““T have a few days to spend in the town,” said the 
visitor, ‘and I did not want to leave without calling 
and paying my respects to you. I have heard you 
preach many a time.” a f 

“Yes?” said the parson, beginning to take an intcrest. 
in the visitor. 

“J like your preaching, and, though I do not belong 
to your church, yot I must say that you preach the best 
sermon I ever heard.” 

Yes,” said the parson. 

«There are 80 few very good preachers now, so,very fow 
in whose uprightness we can place trust, that, whon we 
meet one of the right kind, welike to express our appre- 
ciation.” 


“Yea,” the good man repeated; and, as a bell tinkled, 


y : x . : 
Flemming. ‘There was a letter for Mr. Flemming, if he | he arose and said, “Come, my friend, and take some | Provident Clerks and General Accident Insurance Come 
were that person. lunch with me.” pany, Ltd., 61, Coleman Street, London, E.C., antl «a 
Edward Delaney to John Flemming. The visitor was only tes RED and seated at table, | further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
‘ tember 1, 1889. began to eat with an avidity that attracted his host's | PEARSON’S WEEKLY. . 


attention. 
-“ You gay you have heard me preach many a time?” 
remarked the minister. 

“Oh, yes!” the man replied, conveying an amplcallow- 
ance of mashed potatoes to his mouth. 

“JT don’t remember ever having seen you at my 
church,” said the parson, ‘‘] suppose you heard me 
in the country ?* : Ke 

“No,” said the visitor, helping himeelf to peas, “ not 
in the country.” . 

“ Certainly not in town ?” 

“ Well, you know you preached at the prison for 
some time. I was in there for stealing a horse and cart, 
and finished mv time to-day.” 


I am horror-stricken at what I have done! When I 
began this correspondence I had no other purpose than 
to relieve the tedium of bar sick chamber. Dillon 
told me to cheer you up. I tried to.. 

What canIsay? I am in sackcloth and ashes. I 
oh pera, 5g of an outeast. I tried to make a. 
little romance to interest you, ae ing and 
idyllic, and I have done it only too well! My father 
doesn't know a word of this, so don’t jar him any 
more than you can help. I fly from your wrath— 
when you arrive! For, oh! dear Jack, there isn't any 
mansion on the other side of the road, there ign’t any 
verandah, there ien't auy hammock, there isn’t any 
Mariorie Daw} . 


This paper is on sale at all Newsagents and Buok« 
stalls on Thursday of each week, und a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until nuduight on the 
Thursday following the date of publication, This offer 
is not confined to one claim, but till hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
will be paid on account of uny one death, 


Signature 


Specimen puiges, containing above notice, of which we 
are issuing & large number, will not carry the benefits of 
the insurance system 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


When Will the World be Fully Populated? 

The chief points that have to be taken into conside- 
ration in answering this question are—the rate 
tion of the worl and 


support for sixty persons. 


of the earth is fifty-one and a half millions of 
juare miles. So it seems that the population 
the world can never @ 8,000,000,000 


neteasing? The ablest statisticians 6a) 
anayal growth 

For the purposes of this reply we may take it for 
granted that this rate will continue constant, which 
means that in another thousand ycars the world will 
contain as many people as it can support. Of course 
this rep! 
same 


3. Which Tree First Loses its Leaves? 

Season and locality have ae deal to do with this 
question. According to the dness or severity of the 
season, and to the difforent climate of different locali- 
ties, trees which one may lose their leaves before 
others, may in another yoar be forestalled in this 
respect. Taking tho country all over in average 
seasons, probably the horse-chestnut is the tree which 
first loses its leaves. Itsy handsome foliage appears 
very early in spring, and it is only to be expected 
therefore that it should wither and fall at a corres nd- 
ingly early period. Often chestnut leaves begin to litter 
the ground as early as the month of. July, and this, 
from a gardener's point of view, is the chief drawback 
to these othérwise most attractivo trees. The lime tree 
loses its leaves.very early. They, too, often begin to 
fall in the middle of ;July. The hawthorn again, which 
is one of the very first trees to burst into leaf, puts off 
$ts summer clothing long before summer has departed. 
Early frosts have a great deal to do with this question, 
for very often a sharp frost will bring down leaves which, 
had the weather remained mild, would still have clung 
to the boughs for many days. 

3. Why do Sailors Wear such Baggy Trousers? 

Probably the main reason for the width of sailors’ 
trousers is to be found in the fact that it is necessary 
for their nether garments to: be fashioned in such a 
atyle that they can be rolled up quickly and easily, for 
when washing the decks, sailors, if they wish to keep 
ae trousers dry, must roll them right up to the knee. 

iness of sailors’ trousers only extends from 
the knee to the ankle. They fit tightl 
and waist. Some people think 
ceusive width of the lower parts of these ents is 
pecessitated by the climbing that sailors have to do. 
‘We can hardly, however, fancy that the ‘free play 
of the limbs,” which those who advance this theo 
speak of, can counterbalance the flap ing ef loose clo 
in the wind. It has been contend t+ the width 
of sailors’ trousers is traceable to the fact that in earl: 
days sailors were alo tailors. The Government serv 


round the 
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out material, and sailors had to make it, up. 
with a view to saving expense, righ rma 
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45,000; the 

Germany 60,000; the Turco-Russian War 250, 

South African Wars 80,000, the 

Mexican and Chinese 

the Bulgarian-Servian i 

does not include mortality from sickness, induced by 

wounds and the hardships of campaign. Awful as are 

the figures regarding the actual loss of life in battle: 
ivon wi 


starved owing to rapine and the death of the bread- 
winners, we can form some idea of the scourge that 
war has been to mankind. . . 
Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ?—Longfellow. 
8. In which European Countries are the Largest and 
Smallest Proportions of the Population Married? 
ion is in Hungary, with 407 out of 
ry and the smallest in Portugal, with 
only 810 out of every 1,000 of the population. The 
following list gives the three European countries having 
the largest, and the three having the smallest, propor- 
tions of their respective s paplasions married :— 
In of In every 1,000 of 
Population, 
«. 810 
France =o. oe 405 Um eee ee B15 
Spain ... o. -» 9360 Switzerland «. 819 


6. Which Bird Builds the Largest. Nest ? 

The Brush Turkey, or mound-building M podius, of 
Australia. The immense structure built by this bird 
rests pe the pats ihe bird, by ee cd ngage 
size of a partridge, begins by getting er a thic 
bed of leaves, branches, and ante: then it heaps up 
earth and stones, and strews them about in such & 
way as to form an enormous crater-like tumulus, 
concave in the middle. One of these nests, m 
by the ornithologist Gould, was fourteen feet high, 
and had a circumference of a hundred and fifty 
feet. Another, by: Mr. Jukes, was & 
hundred and fifty feet in circumference, the 
slope of the sides eighteen to twenty-four feet, and 
the perpendicular height ten or twelve feet. The e; 
are as eas those of a swan, and are consid a 
great delicacy. If a man were to build a structure 
corresponding to the nest of this bird, he would accumu- 
late a mountain of earth which would be almost double 
the height and bulk of the Great Pyramid. The female 
usually lays eight eggs, which she disposes in a circle 
in the centre of the nest, among the herbs and leaves 
which lie heaped up at this spot. She has nothing to 
do with the hatching of the , but leaves that to the 
fermentation of the vegetable matter. The young 
Megapodius, when it breaks its shell, is already pro- 
vided with feathers fitted for flight; it climbs to the 
top of the tumulus, dries its wings in the sun, and 
then takes wing, leaving its cradle for ever; it 
knows how to nourish: itself as soon as it is born. 
An immense nest, or rathek tion of nests, is 
built by the Sociable Grossbeak. This little Cape bird, 
of the size and appearance of our sparrow, ives in 
societies, all the members of which unite to form a bird 
city, built as a tree, and having the appearance of a 

igantic umbrella, of which the trunk of the tree is the 

dle. There are sometimes more than 800 separate 
compartments, which means that it is inbabited by 


so also is the milk they yi , and the cheese which is 
i ia, also, it is not uncommon 
from the 


oa ae is said to be occasioned by particular 
K of which it ging’ The Rock Fish 
and. Yellow-billed Sprat also at times cause similar 
effects. The latter fish is so poisonous that men have 
been known to expire with its flesh unswallowed in 
their mouths. It is said that the flesh of nearly ull 
fish caught at one end of the island of New Providence. 
one of the Bahamas, is most dangerous, while fish of 
the same kind caught elsewhere are perfectly whole. 
some. The poisonous nature of these fish probably 
arises from their eating either the machineel apple, a 
deadly poison, or the y fish, also most poisonous. 
Many kinds of shell fish, when taken off piers, or any 
Macnee they have been in contact with copper- 
wood, are rendered poisonous, and even oysters 
and crabs are said to have been affected in a similar way. 
Meat derived from avimals affected by parasites, as the 
trichins found in pigs, is apt to be quite poisonous. 
People eating pork from -animals so affected are 
attacked by enteric inflammation, with vomiting, 
cramps, &c.,-sure signs of poisoning. In case of 
animals suffering from disease, the flesh is in most, if 
not in all, cases of a more or less poisonous and un. 
wholesome nature, and ought on no account to be used 
as food. ? 
8. What is the Number and Yalue of the Eggs Imported 
into this Country Every Year? 

Eggs form a very important part of the food imports 
of this country, son aot ie ual in value io ane! 
fifth of the aggregate value of dead meat imported. 
Their consumption steadily increases, and the price 
realised is as as any price for an article of daily 
demand can be expected to be. The following are the 
figures for recent years :— 

1887. 


1888, 1889, 


Quantity of eggs im- 
pucied: great hun- 
dreds 


9,084,077 9,889,989 9,416,629 
£ £ £ 


Value......... sesseessoeee 8,080,561 8,077,109 8,150,000 
This gives an average value of about six shillings and 
ninepence per great hundred. Of the imports in 1888, 
Germany contributed £1,146,789; France, £1,058,309 ; 
Belgium, £490,011; while all the other countries 
ofily contributed £887,050 worth of eggs. The 
importation of eggs has increased © eleven - fold 
since 1844 until now, when between three and four 
million eggs are imported ou every working day of the 
year. The est egg warehouse in the United King- 
dom is situated at West Hartlepool, at which port iu 
1888 twelve thousand tons or 204 million eggs were 
landed. In 1887 egys were imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland to the extent of 88,000 tons, and the egy 
traffic on the Midland Great Western Railway of Irc- 
land reaches a maximum of 400 tons per week during 
the month of May. During the summer months from 
50 to 80 tons of eggs are landed every twenty-four 
hours on the quays of Harwich, coming almost ex- 
clusively from n Italy. The daily cargoes unloaded 
here sometimes represent two million eggs, nearly the 
whole of which have London as their destination. 
With regard to the use of eae as an article of food, it 
has been estimated that at, least 100 eggs per annum 
are consumed by each person in this country, except 
very young children. Taking the present egg-eating 
population of the United Kingdom at 86,000,000 per- 
sons, the number of required to supply their wants 
is therefore 8,600,000,000 per annum. 
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CONDITIONS: 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the 
questions asked here from readers who have the knovoledge 
and ability to answer them. We shall print the best reply 
to each question, and shall pay for all printed at the 
rate of two yuineas a column, or about fivepence a line. 
The aame reader may send replies to any number of queries. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Replies,” in the top left- 
hand-corner, ard answers to the questions in any issue of 
the.paper must reach ws on or before the Thursda 
age their. publication. Payment will only be ma 
for ti publica Authorities on which replies are 
based must be given. Half a crown will be paid for every 
question received sohich is considered worthy of publication. 
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‘ QUESTIONS: 


= 


91, Which is the most deadly form of intoxication ? 


22, How many monarchs have been executed—not 
assassinated ? 


28, When was agriculture in its most, flourishing con- 
dition in this country ? 
_ 24, What is the length and duration of a flash of 
lightning ? 
95, Why is it that one hears so much about bad 
teeth nowadays ? a es ; 


96. What is the principal cause of desertion from the 
army ? 


97, Where is the deepest chasm with perpendicular 
cliffs in the world ? 

98.-What is the value of the milk yielded in this 
country every year? * 
_ 29. Why do hailstorms almost invariably occur iu 
the daytime ? 


80. Can a person taste, feel, and smell better with 
the eyes shut than open ? oa 
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HOW A SOLDIER'S SUIT WAS WON. 


A swat, but distinguished company of lawyers sat in 
a room in the Temple over old times. Among 
them was Mr. S., who told following story. 

« T was retained,” he said, “by an ex-soldier to sue 
of £85 which he had lent to a friend. 
The late Mr. J. hel counsel for the defendant. J. 


¥ou lent him £85?" Mr. J. asked. 

“T did, sir.” 

“It was your own money ?” 

“It was, sir.” 

‘When did you lend him the money ?” 

“In July, 1888.” 

“ Where did you get that money, sir ?” 

“T earned it, sir ?” 

‘You earned it,eh? When did you earn it?” 

“ During the Egyptian war, sir,” he said, in @ very 
humble tone. 

“You earned it during the Egyptian war? Pra 
what was your occupation during the war?” Mr. J. 
inquired. 

“ Fighting, sir,” the man replied modestly. 

“ Oh, fighting!” Mr. J. said, somewhat taken down. 

“| smiled triumphantly. J. was very angry. Well, 
we went to the jury ; ie I, of course, had the last to 
say. I sailed away to glory. I spoke of the war, 
of the lives which it cost us, of the awful battles which 
helped to build up the glory of our nation, of the self- 
denial and bravery of our men, who left home, and wife, 
and children, and father, and mother, and eres | 
that was dear to them, and went forth to the fight. 
worked up the jury, and got a verdict for the full 
amount. As we were quitting the court-room, J. said : 

“§., your war speech gained you the verdict. If you 
hadn't discovered through my cross-examination that 
the man had fought in the Egyptian War, you would 
have been beaten.” 

“My friend,” I replied, ‘if you had only asked the 
man which side he fought on, you might be going home 
with a verdict. My client served under Arabi Pasha.” 


i 
THE INCREASE OF SHORT SIGHT. 


Waat Ir Comes From, Waat It may Come To,’ AND 
How To Core It. 


Everyone who has reached middle age must have 
noticed how enormously the use of spectacles has 
increased within the last decade or two. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if this defect in vision con- 
tinues to apread at the present rate, the time is not far 
distant when a person who does not wear or need 
spectacles will be a rarity. As short sight is un- 
deniably hereditary, the matter is one of the gravest 
moment. 

There is nothing natural about short sight. It is & 
purely artificial state, which has gradually developed 
itself,in consequence of the conditions of modern 
existence. Short sight was as absolutcly unknown 
among the ancients as it is among the savages of to-day. 
The circuses and theatres of the Greeks and Romans 
were of enormous dimensions, accommodating tens of 
thonsands of spectators; and yet we have no reason to 
suppose that any among those who thronged them felt 
the need of spectacles or opera-glasses. Suppose one 
of these amphitheatres to be crowded with an audience 
of to-day. bably at least one out of four would be 
unable to distinguish with certainty what was going on 
in the parts most remote from them without the aid of 
glasses. Had any such state of affairs existed in days 
gone by, some allusion to it must have come down to us. 
‘The Romans of centuries ago, and the savage of, the 
present date, resemble one another, in that they chiefly 
ase their eyes oh distant objects rather than in reading 
and writing. 

Labourers of a bygone day, who passed their working 
lives in the open air, perhaps never reading at 
because they did not know how, perhaps spending 
an hour or two on Sunday in deciphering print, had as 
® class magnificent sight. The little schooling they 
underwent never harmed their eyes. But now the 
Board School steps in and demands that the eyes of 
the pupils be concentrated on small print, 
often with insufficent light, for so many hours a day. 

When the day’s schooling is over there is work to be 
done at home. This is usually accomplished by the 
fading light of the evening, entailing a severe strain 
upon the eyes, or, if artificial light is used, probably it 
will be only that given by a single candle shedding its 
rays from some remote corner, or that afforded by the 
gleam of the fire. 

The result of this is that though children of all 
cldsses are educated far better than ever before, their 
eyes are strained as-they never used to be, with the 
natural corollary that short sight is becoming more 


and more usual among them. Next to hereditary there. 


is no more commén cause of the defect than straining 
the eyes to read in a bad light. 
=i maby parents stop their children from doing 


this 

The to which the matter has come may be 
judget Roms the fact that a year or two ago the eyes 
ofthe children of a certain Board Sehool were ex- 


amined ; a quarter of them had some defect of vision, 


while one in every ten was decidedly short-sighted. 


Against this fact may be placed the record of a similar 
examination to which three regiments of the Guards 
were subjected about seventy years ago. Not one of 
their members was in the least degree short-sighted. 
In Germany matters are even worse than with us. 
Sixty or seventy per cent. of the children of the Father- 
land are short-sighted, and if the use of the Gothic 
characters continue there the question must every year 
assume & graver aspect. 

There are few more widespread delusions than the 
one which encourages poseee folk to believe that 
as they increase in years their ie will improve. 
This may happen, but probably it will not, and at the 
vest the amelioration will not take place until quite 
late in life. The tendency of short sight is undoubtedly 
towards its increase, more especially if the eyes are 
not well cared for. 

If every short-sighted child were taken to a com- 
petent oculist as soon as the defect was discovered 
there would be fewer short-sighted ple about. The 
disease can frequently be cured by ihe use of suitable 
glasses ; but there is no greater mistake than to imagine 
that because a child can see well through a pair of 
spectacles they are suited to its eyes. Glasses which 
do not Oe meet the case will probably inflict 
grave and ineradicable injury. 

Very few people, even those who are short-sighted, 
realise how careful should be the choice of g' \° 
Hundreds have blinded themselves by wearing some 
which they liked, utterly irrespective of their suit- 
ability: while thousands more have turned a slight 
defect of vision into a grave one by carelessness in this 


ca ste 

ot only should the glasses themselves be made the 
subject of most searching tests if short sight is to be 
helped by their use, but their frames should be thought 
of as well. Most short-sighted people whose noses are 
modelled after a fashion which gives them the oppor- 
tunity of wearing the pince-nez do so. The droop of 
this eer of spectacles, however, makes it a bad one, 
for the centre of the glass, through which objects ought 
to be regarded, is scarcely ever on a level with the pupil 
of the eye. The consequence of this is a constant strain- 
ing, which, though slight, is sufficient to in time cause 
further damage to the vision. 

Single eye-glasses need not be seriously considered. 
The use of plain glass ones by those who think that 
they lend the wearer an attraction which is otherwise 
absent, can do no harm beyond making their _uscrs 
ridiculous in the eyes of all sensible people. But to 
employ a single eye-glass with a view to correcting 
shortness of vision is simply suicidal. It means that 
one eye is left in a half-and-half state, neither employed 
nor unemployed. If it were screwed up like the eye of 
a watchmaker who works with a magnifying glass, 
probably no great harm would result. But its uncon- 
scious, though unceasing efforts to sec as much as its 
more favoured brother, are as prejudicial to it as any 
thing could well be, and almost invariably lead to the 

vest results. 

Short-sighted persons should wear spectacles proper 
if they want to help their eyes.: And more than this, 
they should have their spectacles fitted as carefully as 
they have their clothes. It is not sufficient to find a 
pair with glasses of the proper strength. The frames 
must be of the right size and shape, so that the glasses 
are made as helpful as possible to the eyes beyond 
them. 

A short-sighted man or woman who has been accus- 
tomed to wear pince-nez or spectacles selected almost at 
random, so far as the frames are concerned, from the 
optician’s tray, will be sur riscd at the increased 
comfort and efficiency of a skilfully fitted pair. Another 
most important point, which is too seldom taken into 
consideration, is that glasses of different strength 
should be used for reading or writing, and for looking 
about. Generally shortsighted people wear one pair all 
day and every day, thus trying their eyes in an entirely 
unnecessary fashion. 

It has been found that short sight is far more 
frequent.with light eyes than with dark, in proportion 
to the quantity of each examined. Some little time 
ago a French scientist investigated this poet He 
made several observations of the colour of shortsighted 
eyes, and found that the defect was nearly twice as 
common with those which were blue or grey in hue, as 
with the black or brown ones. 


t= ——___- 
“Avo that which you would blamo others for 


doing,” says one of our wise men. Well, things havo 
come to a pretty pass if a man can’t kiss his own wife. 


NOTICE. 


We propose to set aside the sum of £10 weekly, from 
July 31 to August 21, possibly for longer, to be awarded 
euch week to the married reader of PRARSON'’s WEEKLY 
tho first informs us of the fuct that he is the happy 
futher of twins, Applications may be made personally, 
by letter, or by telegram, and must be verified by a doctors 
certificate, Of course the auspicious event which entitles 
one of the married men who read this paper to the sum 
of £10, must have taken place after the publication of 
cach issue—that is to say, after nine o'clock on Thursday 
morning of each week, 
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Dor, aged six (on the conclusion of song by cele- 
brated tenor): ‘‘ Papa, did that man make 1 that 
noise on purpose?" 

——fo—_—_ 


Tue following thrilling sentence is taken from @ 
recently-published society novel:—‘For a whole 
quarter of an hour the young man gazed thoughtfully 
in the flame of the extinguished aaa 


—— je 


At a meeting of village school trustees, an angry dis- 
cussion took place on the subject, ‘‘In what colour 
shall the schoolhouse be whitewashed?” It was alti- 
mately resolved to delay coming to a decision till next 
meeting. 

4 


WHEN someone applied to Lord Melbourne for an 
order to wear a foreign decoration, he expressed a 
doubt whether the applicant had established any claim 
to it. The answer of a friend was: ‘ The fact is, he is 
a very dressy man, and would show it off exceedingly 
well.” 

—_——jo— 


Never Too Late to Menp.—At a French registrar's 
office a wedding party had been waiting a considerable 
time for the bridegroom. At last he came, an old man 
about seventy. 

‘Another time,” said the registrar, ‘try to be 
here a little sooner.” 


——4-— 


A coupLe of countrymen went into the General Post 
Office to send a telegram, without having any clear idea 
as to how it would be transmitted. The message was 
taken, and just as the pair were leaving tho big bell of 
St. Paul's struck one. Whereupon one of the rustics 
gave a jump, saying, ‘‘ By gum, there it gocs, Jim.” 

—jo—_ — 

A NATIVE Japanese was observed to stop the other 
day before one of the shops, now so familiar in our 
metropolis, devoted to the sale of ‘“ Japancse " goods, 
and remain for some minutes lost in silent contempla- 
tion, after which he observed to his companion : 

“What very extraordinary works of art these 
Europeans do produce!” 

\ ts 

A Lapy one day came upon a t as he atood 
absorbed in contemplation before a flock of sheep, and 
said to him: 

“T feel sure that from the sight of those innocent 
sheep yon are gathering inspiration for some gallant 
pastoral !" 

“Oh, dear, no!” replicd the poct, “Iwas only 
thinking that ont of so many sheep there would perhaps 
be only one ley of mutton done to a turn!" 


— 


Recentty, two gentlemen driving along in a wag- 
gouctte were smoking, when a spark falling from one 
of their cigars set fire to some straw at the bottom. 
The flames soon drove them from thcir seats, and 
while they were busy extinguishing the fire, a country- 
man, who had for some time becn following them on 
horseback, alighted to assist them. 

“T have been watching the smoke for some time,” 
he said. . 

“Why, then, did you not give us notice?” asked the 
travellers. ’ 

“Well,” responded the man, ‘there are so many 
new-fangled notions nowadays, I thought you were 
going by steam.” 

————t_. 


In 9 northern town under the influence of a money 
la a commercial traveller entered a shop, and, after 
isplaying his patterns, solicited an order. The dealer, 
whose temper had no doubt been soured by the scarcity 


order but one, and that was, ‘ Put on your hat and 
walk;” an order that was instantly complied with. 
Previous to leaving the town, the commercial gentleman 
thought of trying again, and he entered the shop a 
second time, saying, 

“Well, sir, I trust your former order was executed 
to your satisfaction ; can I do anything else for you ?” 

The shopkeeper looked considerably nonplussed, but 
ultimately gave a handsome order for goods, 


—t=-_—_. 


‘«T was crossing 8 long railway bridgo,” said a yarn- 
spinner to some acquaintances, ‘‘ when I was surprised 
to see a locomotive coming round a curve, and tearing 
towards me at a terrific speed. The bridge was too 
narrow to allow of escape at either side, and I did not 
dare to jump into the yawning abyrs below. In a flash 
I took in the situation. I started on a quick run towards 
the locomotive, and when within a few feet of it I con- 
centrated all my nerve and muscle into one effort, and 
leaped straight up in the air. The fearful monster 
shot under me, and I came down on the bridge, saved 
from death, but seriously shaken by the descent.” 
ee boi moment or Rei a rilence; and 

en one 0! company sighed, and said in a whisper 
loud enough to be heard a quarter of a mile off : hel 
__ “What's the use of presence of mind when a man 
can lie like that 2” 
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of bullion, told the traveller that he would give him no. 
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OUR READERS’ LETTER-BOX. 


ARE THINGS TOO CHEAP? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Drar 31r,—I suppose it will generally be conceded, 
by all, at least, who have taken any pains, however 
slight, to study the social condition of the people of 
these islands, that never in-the whole ‘course of our 
history has the prosperity of the great bulk of 
our population been 80 great; never has wealth 
been so fairly, #0 widely distributed, as in these 
the closing deeades of the nineteenth centupy. 
That there exists at certain points grave congestion 
of the social organism, a congéstion whose occasional 
rhanifestations are serious, or even alarming, is not to 
De denied; nevertheless, it remains true that nover 
before, from the day when we first became & settlod, 
civilised race, has the average Britisher been 80 coni- 
fortable and well-to-do in all his surroundings. Never, 
perhaps, has money been 80 plentiful, and never have 
the. nocessities, as well as the luxuries, of life been, 
geuerally speaking, 80 varied, abundant, and cheap. 

’ Now, the point ‘has many times suggested itself to 
my mind, as doubtless, also, it will have suggested itself 
to the minds of many of your readers, is it not possible 
that commodities, take them all round, have come to 
be a great deal too cheap ? Are there not considerations 
higher even than that of economy which should guide 
find control our conduct in relation to the results of 
other people's toil? Does, in fact, the question of 
prices involve a moral rinciple binding upon us indi- 
vidually, aud if so, what practical measures can be 
suggested for reconciling our natural inclination to buy 
as cheaply as possible, to get the very best value for 
our moncy, with our moral duty towards those 
“Children of Gideon" who minister to our material 


wants. : 
- It in clear that of tho various factors which operate 
to cheapen the necessaries of life, the most important 
are competition and the condition of the masses. 
Competition compels the caterer for public custom to 
strain every nerve to undereell his rivals, and it is the 
poverty, united too often to the unskilled Ifbour of the 
which enables tle employer to whittle down 
almost indefinitely the wage he offers. Yet, were the 
employer to pay his employés a fair wage, and raise 
fits prices proportionately, the public would at once 
resent it as‘an attempt to deftaud them of their just 
ights. , 
“"Here, for instance, is an advertising shirt-maker, 
who offers to sell gentlemgn’s shirts, warranted of good 
material, well made, an pope fitting, for’ 8s. 6d. 
each, a price which would udicrous if it were not 


by whom the shirts are stitehed receives for her share 
their production just 9d. each! And yet, let the 
shopkeeper raise his price some 50 
the Lop Vary ema ge sufficient to keep her soul safe 
within her ly, and customers will cry, ‘‘Oh, how 
dear! Really, we cannot afford it! Good Mr. Trades- 

Again, an omnibus company, let us say, starts cheap 
ares. It offers to carry yeu some monstrous distance, 


rainy weather, and all for the sum ,of one penny. 
Now, how do you suppose the thing is made to pay? 
Does it occur to you, reader, that what profit there is 
to be made over the transaction is sweated out of the 
you for foor farthings 


en8, 80 Of 
selfishness i! reat hi ater i in the 
surrounding of itself wit e greatest possible super- 
-of comventences and laxuries, that let but the 
bun company cease sweating and raise ite prices, 
hutboub will be rileel | ad enc ian cus- 
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diseoant books, &. The cheaper we can buy these 
things, the cleverer we feel. ‘Give us,” we ory, “es 


{” indifferent as t6 whether, 
the nature of so small » sacn can pay ee ete 
of conveying our some 1} tailes to 
Melbourne, or some 8; miles to Montreal; and stil) 
leas idering, only we obtain our gluttonous 
penn'orth et hazards, the wagee of 


some 

Post Office drudges may not have to be besten 

own still nearer to sweaters’ terms in order to make 
good the loss. 


cheap. ther, I should say too dear 
rice of the toil of starving, necessitous humanity. 
ho of your readers can throw some light on this 
perplexity, and who can show us a way to better 
things ?—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Hammersmith. Tuomas TUCKER. 
— ee 


A QUEER SAILORS’ SUPERSTITION. 
Yo the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers cao 
onlighten me with regard to the origin of @ curious 
superstition that sailors hold, and which was lately 
brought to my notice apes a trip in a sailing vessel. 

I was coming back to England, and had with me 
some rabbits of a peculiar kind, that I had bought 
abroad. The weather at one time got very rough, and, 
to my surprise, & 5 amos of sailors waited upon me, 
with a request that I would permit them to throw my 
rabbits overboard, as they were convinced that th 
were the cause of the bad weather. Naturally, I di 
not care about losing my new pets, and 80 I tried the 
force of ent. {asked them what proof they had 
that the rabbits could have any possible effect npon the 
weather. They all of them had some personal ex- 
perience or story to tell, which fully proved, to their 
minds, that rabbits and bad weather were intimately 
connected. One man had been wrecked when rabbits 
were on board, another had been in a collision—both 
ships in this case carrying rabbite—a third said that 
on a voyage, when rabbits were , two men 
had fallen overboard and been lost, and #0 on. 

The evil seemedfto be mach aggravated in their eyes 
from the fact that my unfortunate bunnies were white. 
«Dark coloured rabbits,” said the spokesfian, ‘* would 
be bad enough, byt white ones must briig us bad luck.” 

Well, the end of it was that their entreaties became 
so pressing that I reluctantly handed my poor bunnies 
over to their tender mercies. What happened to them 
I don't know. No. doubt they were thrown overboard 
at once. Curiously enough the wind abated in the 
course of an hour or two, and we had no more bad 
weather for the rest of the voyage. The sailors, who 
saw how annoyed I was at the loss of the rabbits, did 
not mention the subject to me at all, but their trium- 
phant looks told me quite as plamly as any words 
could have how pl they felt with themselves at 
having discovered and got ri of the cause of the evil. 
There must be some origin for this strange superstition, 
om I should very much like to know what it 1s.—Yours 
truly, é 

Brighton. . 

a 


THE BRITISH SUNDAY. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weelly. 


Deak Sir,—I have just returned from & short ‘tour 
on the Continent, and have been profoundly impressed 
with the difference that exists between the Continental 
Sunday and our own. I cannot help. thinking that if a 
little of the cheerfulness of the Continental Sabbath were 
transported to our shores we should be the gainers from 
every point of view. I do not wish to seem to advocate 
any indecorous changé, but rather, with your P sa 
sion, to invite an expression of opinion from those of 

readers who have given this subject thoughtful 


Curiovs. 


“your e 
consideration. 
I am not a ministor, and I think that thie is « subject - 
i I 


which should be discussed by chiamap he roe ngeit 
trust, therefore, that this letter may forth expres- 
sions of opinion from those who are, by their profession, 
qualified to speak with authority regarding it. I would 
not advocate theatrical and music-hall performances 
on Sunday, or the holding of rave meetings, or any other 
form ef amuserhent that is distinctly “ worldly. 
My notion of an ideal Sunday is one which without 
invit people to racecourse, theatre, or music-hall, 
ives them some healthful occupation and recreation 


that few things ogn be more harmfal 
physically, to young people of both sexes, than the 
tess lounging, which constitutes the 
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hely.” I 
this ideal. » fourth commandment - bids us do no 
work on: the Sabbath; it does not pro a reasonable 
amount of recreation. 9° ‘0 ' ; 


Every student of buman pature will- agree swith: me 
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is no sin has so firm & that the 

youths of our towns and ges spend thre of 
that day in a game of or football, leaving 
mo and evening free to 
i it to be denied 


thus 8 nt than 


i th 
These latter, too, I think it must be admitted, would 
profit far more by watchi i 
play or tdking a good 
at present. It must be 
poorer classes early marriages are rege and young 


all events, the question is one 
myself ‘would like to see thoroughly ventilated.— 
Yours faithfally, 

Chislehurst. TOLERATION, 
———————-——- 


TREES THAT GIVE LIGHT. 
To the Editor of ‘Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—I think that the following will io an 
interesting addition to your article, “ Lights That Are 
Alive ” :— 3 

There is a most remarkable tree or sbrob in a small 
galch near some springs abeut twelve miles north of 
'Tnecarora. It is about six or seven feet in height, with 
a truuk which, at its base, is three timen the size of a 
man's wrist. It has innumerable branches and twigs, 
and resembles somewhat the barberry tree or bneh 
indigenous to certain localities in the Eastern States. 
But its remarkable characteristic is its sg Ne 

that it can 


vicinity it emits sufficient light to enable @ person ta 
read the finest print. : : 

Its foliage is extremely rank, and.its leaves resemble 
somewhat, in size, shape, and colour, those of the 
aromatic bay tree of California. The Jaminons property 


that the leaves possess some quality which either 
generates or attracts phosphoric matter. The Indians 
regard it with superstition, and will not a hit 
even in the daytime if they ean avoid it. hey have 
a name for it which, literally interpreted, signifies 
‘witch tree.”"—Yours truly, 

Manchester. DL. H. 
— io 


For all letters published we shall pay at the rate of 
two guineas a column or about 6d. a line. Seniers of 
letters should, therefore, enclose name and address. It 
must please be undérstood that wé do not identify ourselves 
with opinions advanced on. this page. They are those of 
the writers of the letters; we merely exercise supervision 
over the general nature of the correspondence. 


nl 
We are willing to take a certain amount of stock 
anges in newspaper accounts of the late blizzard, 
ut when a New York paper tells us about & zephyr 
carrying 8 bed quilt. sixty-one miles, and then going 
back for the sheet we're mot there. 


go 


ahorter’the letters thé more fe save froin the lawyer.” 
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othors radiant and befeathered as tropical birds, pass 
to the stage by the two doors. 


the future. The typical American girl is travelling 
alone—grey-hound waisted, tiny of foot, clad with 
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‘DAYS. A hideous din of n scraping, 1 and plasiing of tailoranade neatness, and armed with an mers 
s eee brass . . . above alla shrill monotonous chant ina | photographer's outfit. She is on her way to visit 
Au AMERicay a Journry. etrating falsetto. It is the green-room and wings | American Minister to Japan. And = couple from 


of the Dom Quri Yuen—The Began eee ce 
where the gous of the classic a of China are 
enacted, and where the actors lodge, eat and smoke 
their opium. . . The performance began at four in 
the afternoon and has gone on without intermission 
ever since . . . It will end at twelve. Rapid 
changes of costume—stiff with gold needlework—are 
taking place. Faces are being painted—those of the 
fiends with Oriental ingenuity of hideousness—huge 
beards are assumed, and gorgeous head-dresses with 
flags and jong heasant feathers waving above them. 
We go through the left door and sit on the stage, as if 
it were the time of Queen Bess and this was one of 
Will Shakespeare's new plays. The play goes on, un- 
disturbed by our presence, the actors carefully steppin 
to one side as they pass us. Tho auditorium is pack 
tight as a sardine box with standing Chinamen who 
listen as long as they find it amusing, and then go away. 
Up in the gallery two or three shcep-faced Chinese 
women lend & somewhat indifferent attention. . . - 
The heat is frightful. . . . There are no windows 
and but one door, and the smell is overpowering. 
. . . No stench of unwashed bodies, as in a low class 
Caucasian crowd, but this same strangling mixture of 
ium and incense. By contrast even the ill-smelling 
reets are delightfal, and we escape. 

The detective, who beara himself with amiable 
scornful courage in this resort of highbinders, leads the 
way through fetid, crime-rtained alleys. A loud warn- 
ing note sounds from somewhere near us, and in an in- 
stant the street swarms with men passing composedly 
with their hands under their blouses. The dotective 
turna into a low room with a double, nail-rtudded door. 
A table covered with a strip of matting and two benches 
are the only furniture. The owner is calmly smoking 
a cigarette, apparently engaged in some remote and 
subtly ratiocinative ages Ten seconds ago in 
this room and fifty others the game of fan-tan was 
in farions progress. That one note emptied them all. 

We mount stairs to a dingy Joss house where more 
incense sticks burn before a Trinity of calm-eyed idols 
—the God of the Sombre Heavens . . . the God 
of the Southern Seas . . . and the God of Happy 
Wealth—and stroll through the rooms of a restaurant 
beantifal with carvings and silk hangings, Kakamono 
and marble and ebony farniture. . . . But the 
night wanes and our heads are giddy with this clinging, 
sickening odour. We will go back to the hotel. 

-, . « The smell of the Chinese sailors and pas- 
sengers wakes the memories of the strange sights and 
sounds. 


Geofgia, who have lived twenty years in Los Angeles, 
but have lost nothing of their ial old-fashioned 
Geo ways and looks, and still speak with « soft 
Southern drawl. 

We have a full eargo of miasionaries—fifteen in all— 
mostly young women, and, on this occasion, all Presby 
terians. Thore is much missionary travel back and 
forth on this line, for the work of proselytisation in 
China and Japan goes briskly on. ng them is a 
young doctor, who has just taken her degree, and is 
going to the East to save both souls and bodies. She 
wears ‘ reform " clothes, and has a strong, well-cut face, 
from which the heavy hair is brushed smoothly back. 
She regards the ten years exile into which she is enter- 
ing as merely the apprenticeship of her professions 
career, and is likely to consider the physi welfare of 
her patients of more importance than the acceptance of 
her creed. She is the pan wholesome product of 
North-western life and a North-western fomale college 
—speaking the dialect of that region with a broad and 
burring R. . . . Her future is simple and pleasant 
to guess at. One is less sure of the handsome, slim 
girl of twenty with deep set grey eyes, and the delicate 

inted fingers of what the palmists call “ the psychic 

and,” said to indicate undue spiritual intensity of 
nature. In a spasm of the romantic exultation to 
which young women of her age are subject, she has 
condemned herself to a decade of lonely exile in a re- 
mote Japanese town, but a pair of enchanting dimples 
in her fresh young cheeks war with the maiden severity 
of her earnest eyes, and she is not indifferent to myoone 
girl'n natural joys, though she mentions them ftily 
as things in the remote past appealing to her—now 
for ever put away. It would be pretty an] amusing, as 
a girl's eralte fancies are sometimes, were not the sacri- 
fice of her best young years to indifferent, heathen not 
so real and so melancholy to think on. One is tempted 
to pray that some Cymon may come to rescue this 
Christian Iphegenia from her squalid little Oriental 
altar before the knife of distaste and ennui murder her 
youth and charm. ; 

. . « The sea is becoming very blue. ‘The 
emerald fades as we pass into these vast liquid fields, 
and the blue deepens and deepens until-one finds no 
words to express, no simile to convey the inténsity of 
the burning azure. Sapphire would be pale and cold 
beside this sea—palpitating with wave shadows deep 
as violots, yet not purple, and with uo touch of amy 
colour to-mar its perfect hue. It flues with unspeak- 
able, many faceted splendour, under a sky that is wan 
by contrast with its profundity of tint, and the very 
foam that curls away from our wake is bine as the blue 
shadows in snow. The eutter-like prow of our ship 
flings up two delicate plumes of ages and the sunlight 
shining through these has wrought’ upon the blue tr 
beneath us a rainbow arch that encircles our onward 
path, moves with our moving, and shimmers upon the 
waving flood as tho iris shimmers upon a peacock's 
breast. . . . It is here enormously deep. The 
longest plummet linc ever let down into the aca went 
down here, and only found bottom at the depth of 4,000 
fathoms. If one shonld choose this place to be cured 
of the wound of living he could nover reach the firm 
earth beneath it at all. He would haug for ever in 
these soundless, icy depths, moving scarcely at all with 
the slow, obscure finx of the dcep sea tides, surrounded 
By Brean, formless, protoplasmic life, blind, senseless, 
and inert. 


Awentoa ainks out of dgnt, slowly—a vision of green 
hills in level . We are divided from it now by 
a long of whirling foam—the bar, where we be 
to rise and faJi with the first pulse of thesea. Even that 
vaniabes at last, end we plunge forward lonelily on the 
heaving, dvs 5 e wind of the coming night 
is cold, the finttering paper prayers the inose 
passengers cast overboard to ensure a safe voyage it 
catches and whirls sharply away, like autumn leaves 
falling in fhe November night. 

Not yet have the four hundred pigtails in the steer- 
age companed, themes They run to and fro with 
queer : of, str: shapes and keep up & 

, guitea-fowl chatter, v cheerful in 
tone. Most of them are going home to settle down upon 
their money made from the ‘° Melican man,” and what- 
ever ha: yen Ae langh. Even up on the hurri- 
cane deck the sea, wind is tainted with that cling- 
ing, pervaaive odour that one comes to recognise as 
“the Chinese pmell.” No cleanliness can combat it. 
The ship from stern to stern is wonderfully clean, yet 
never in the whole voyage is one quite free from the 
pense of it. Pierre Loti declares it can be smelled on 
the coast, while the ay, ep still miles at sea. On 
analysation it appears to compounded of the bitter 
fumes of opium and the smoke of incense sticks. An 
object once permeated by the odour is never rid of it 
again, end all China reeks of these strange stifling 
fumes. 

I smelled it first in the Chincse Quarter of San 
Francisco—a place that has left s sinister, menacing 
impression tpon my mind, ... . a@ sense of this 
being the first gnawing yellow wave of an overwhelm- 
ing flood—forced forward by the irresistible pa 
of an over-population behind. One more of those huge, 
blind migrations of hunger which, like a tidal wave, 
have obliterated flourishing peoples and races in the 
full fush of power and civilisation, who have vanished 
as herbage vanishes before the gigantic, myriad voracity 
of desert locusts ; conquering by the mere dead weight 
of numbers—filling up interposing gulfs with countless 
dead that bridge all moats between foods and that piti- 
less, relentless famine. 

: China has 400,000;000 of population, each unit trained 
by generations of bitter atrnggle for survival to an in- 
and ecdnomy almost superhuman. California 

has nearly 100,000 of them ; 80,000 living in 
San Francinco. Every westward going steamer carries 
from three to four hundred home ; men who havein ashort 
time secured a competence, and are returning to enjoy it; 
and yet their number in America apparently suffers no 
diminution, Fenced .out by law from California, the 
wave flows around this obstacle into British Columbia 
and trickles.back, drop by drop, into the United States. 
‘We do not assimilate them as we do our other immigra- 
tion. They hold to their own national dress, manners, 
and food: -'That of San Francisco abandoned to 
them grows daily like » Chinese city. They gut standing 
houses and reconstruct the interiors to suit their needs. 
Outside, lanterna in front of doors that have 
Chinese and ve these, frail balconies are 
; about the windows, where jars of chrysanthe- 
mums droop their ragged blossoms over the sill. The 

) air is thick with Oriental odours. Street stalls expose 

) for sale vegetables and fruits unknown to us, and the 
tiny shops with their Chinese furnishings and inscrip- 
tions wares which no American seeks. 

At eleven at night this transplanted city of Cathay is 


8 The night is cold. Top-gallant sails are 
being set to catch the rising evening wind and the cries 
of the pig-tailed yellow seamen are shrill and raneous, 
more like cats on & back fence than anything I know. 
i . It is time to go below and prepare for the first 
night at sea. f 

For the next four days my only memory of tho 
Pacific Ocean is of a foaming flood of emerald that 
roars past my port-hole, making 5 dull green twilight 
within. I see only this and the slats of the upper 
berth. There are six of these slats. Of this I am un- 
waveringly sure—though I am not usually accurate 
about Ygures—becanne I counted them  acveral 
thousand times. It was the only mental process of 
which I was capable during the long nights while I lay 
and listened to the loud combat of the thundering 
squadrons outside, whose white plumes flashed into 
sight again with the first grey gleam of day—the battle 
still raging. Every plank in the ship creaked and 
groaned, and shrieked without once panes to take 
breath, and I regarded with contemptuous in i 


(To be continued.) 
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rtill all alive; the streets crowded with a moving stream fferenco ¢ Jour : 
: of black blouses and yellow feces—everyone cheerful, | the frantic tobogganing of my most treasured ses “aon sont Ee page het yee aden ste eal 

chattering, and wide awake. The sbops stand open, and sions all over the state-room. What were the fleeting | ways, 4 

. oe inue their labours as if it were Thee high carer of pew to a to ae Unexemples See ee 
noon. In a basement, a few 8 down from the street, erings death must soon put a period. was com- , ‘i : 

: gold workers toil.in a little black room seven by ten; a | forting to think that one’s last will and testament was | ee ry hal ga aon Pada tlie betel a 
wheesy gas jet flares above their heads, and directly in | made, but hatefal the contemplation of burial at sea. we sa “lie tiled ‘me feos ‘eens up oaks by 
front of each, on the work bench on which they sit, is | It was such an unnecessary tragical end to this | “2¢ roo, ismantlet charches, tall vilAges waste, and 

= a small bow! of cocoanut oil in which smoulder faintly | ridisuious wild-goose chase. overlarned a haystack, 

ea gee of thin white a is on these, ; The fifth reed jd pr? pot of ihe fceagenrires, a : —f___ 

’ a blowpipe, softens and fuses the me in which began to take tea and a resolution ve. er ee . 

r they works Setanta place is so narrow and squalid | women were also beginning to atraggle back to life on Pee ee T pees Medals ee en 

g the bracelets and claspa in process of manufacture— deck—pale, wan, and with neglected bangs tied up in | 7 ghall have to get you a ee nuit.” 8 Dear, dear! 
ornamented with usly varied chisel marks—are | ‘lace scarfs. T lay in ateamer-chairs swathed in Bobby: “ Thee Gulhine. ‘tues “Wonconelit ts 
of considerable valine: The workers are impassively in- | rugs, and were fferent about their appearance and | Tommy Simson. His ssa have'to got 8 for 
different to our curiosity. They work without raising | to the charms of conversation. The week was nearly ; y REE REN OY: 

a their eyes as we their goods, and do not even | done before the whole ship's company assembled at ———— 

up as we leave, toiling on unhurriedly though table, and we began to take note of our fellow Tur mysterious gentleman who pi the rats of 
7) wight is half t. Here, as everywhere, tiny | voyagers in this water caravanserat, Hamclin into the Weser has been paralleled in A i 
Spent ry y, ‘ie ; ; : P ustrelia, 
corkecrews of + smoke curl up from a bunch of + was a cosmopolitan crew—Norwegians, Russians, Everyone knows abont the Australian rabbi 
angen ip t . 
: Sonn sticks stuck in a little earthenware | English, French, Japanese, Americans, Germans, | Well, Lord Hopetoun has just returned from pe an, Is 
bowl of Hungariansy and even one Manx-man—onr chiof-en- | sivo tour on horseback through the north-west of Vic- 
Prmeing, stizongh & narrow door we grope along a | gineer, with a pleasant “ out-country ” flavour to his | toria—a district that a few years ago was swarming 
at low, passage, descend to the cellar by ricketty, speech, and full of tales of a profoundly esoteric | with rabbits—and he reported toa meeting in Melbonrne 
he ! stairs; thread more beck corridors where, in | hamour~-@ kindly, mellow nature ; such William Black | his surpriso at having seen not more than a dozen 
te rooms, somnolent bundles lie motion- | pictures in his Old Highland lairds. There is the Kng- | rabbits duting the whole of his trip. Ata later stago 
ai less om shelvea—sodden with poppy fumes . . .| lishman who has made his fortune in China and retired, | of hin speecti he mentioned how gratified he was, as a 
ld past hot kitchens and ing cooks, with hisa- | and is ie be yes made wife out, by way of America, | Scotchman, to find at a halting-place in that remote 
ir- Ing night meals in preparation—and emerge at last | to see the /where he had lived ro long—an angular | region a Highland piper awai }arrival. 
he & erawded apartment where men with hideous English girl, containing Lapel ag poem British matron, * That accounts for the diséppearance of the rabbits,” 
< masks and fisming dremes—like medisval furies in a who knits grey stockings keeps herself perfectly | somebody interjected, and the Governor joined in the 


poystery play—stand idly about waiting for a cue, and 


aloof from acquaintances that might be detrimental in ' general jane at the expense of his national music, 
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msy be sure that there will be rain ‘before the day is 


eager Over. cher botanic barometer is the trefoil, which 


ma always folds its leaves at the approach of bad 
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to 


‘BLIND BOYS PLAYING CRICKET. | yon equally 


a a a-half feet Log inch Wide, and 

A came of cricket played by blind boys must bo a | the rd baer To ig tightly glued 

curious sight. Most people would be ready to pro- | white pine, cut across the grain, and 

nounce the thing im . le, ad the coo at ue Leaders pee of wood. ae a9 

College for the Blind, at Worcester, cricke i ey remain u A 

Soberal oe ig the vimost enthawianta, . attempt is made main open, bat when bad weather | 20; Be a is ope phase of thie de it warrants 
The ball is made of wickerwork, with a bell iusido, | is in prospect they curl over, sometimes so much as to or lown as Ee ny ea ri eas eeanle! 

which jingles whenever the ball is téuched or strikes | form a perfect arch. This simple contrivance is said | It ae in a ining Mf this and din: 

the ground, but not when it is passing through the air. | to have the er of foretelling one of the dreaded | clo aa e discerned ae ina bea Ne ollced 

The ee his hands behind the stumps J og o! ne omnes, fully twenty-four hours in opts water; | i . fap wes, tad wonthe 

to direct wler. vance of any other kind of barometer. k ; it increases MB ; 
Some of the cg aro so true of ear that they can hit | Visitors ete seaside often retarn with a long, | is not far off, however little other indications may point 

tne wicket, with three bell out of ss for sever {20<t | To upon is the of mayeod, which they beng oes | a 

running. can pi ball go as to make it | look upon in the of a as. - 

sound apon the wicket from any desired spot with a it is safe to venture away from home without umbrella HE DESERVED GREAT CREDIT. 

‘air Begree dict te certainty. Ric iyo a batsman is put abeacae Par teed ewer is dry be ge Vl 

put, while ing a run, by the fielder throwing up to mes y a8 S00D as - we ae 4 

the sound of the a iskeb keapex's clapping, end- hitting tions in the ale of a change towards wet. Those who (* FELLER-CITIZENS, said a ye son of toil, en 

ity yards.. carefully follow the warnings of this weather prophet | dressing a body of electors, “I'm & lee¢ ie die Pa 

It is easier to judge the distance of a stationar sound | may notice that it will sometimes lose its dampness | wealth; I'ma yer by trade, om age ame 

than to predict the movements of a ball coming wards | while rain is pouring down, and, in such a case, fine | of it. No, sirs; I wasn't ene a re on 

you, an poneagnet the batting of these sightless| weather is certainly near, however uppropitious the | my mouth, or cradled in the lap of luxury. I'm «4 sell- 


. Gricketers is inferior to their bowling and throwing. elements may seem. . made man, gentlemen. me 
Most of the players retire for cally” one of two runs; Aneasily-made storm-glass, that gives very faithful “You'd better have let out the job!” remarked a 
some pile up ‘eight or nine, but a score of more | results, is produced by in a glass tube or narrow | volce In the rear of the hall. sof banana 
than 43 tare except in the case of one boy, | bottle two drachms of cam} , half a drachm of pure He scorned to notice the interruption, but p ; 


who often {rite together seventy or eighty off his own | saltpetre, the same quantity of muriate of ammonia, | “ Yes, feller-citizens, I'm proud of having risen by 
bat.’ He has tio ak of telling Tha “eh oieiticnibe of | and two ounces of proof +. In dry weather the honest industry, proud of appearing to solicit your 
the ball, except by the jingle of the bell, which is heard solution will remain clear; on the advent of a change suffrage as & true representative © labour; a3 one 
when the ball leaves the bowler’s hand, and again when | minute stars will be seen rising through it; and, if it which has contributed to build up this community by 


it touches the ground. becomes very disturbed, a severe storm is ing. the sweat of his brow and the work of his hands. As | 
It is the rule of the game for the bowler to A species of banana, which grows in the vey | was saying, I’m a bricklayer by trade. oy vase 
“play " at the same instant that he delivers the ball, | Islands, is looked upon by the natives as an unerring gentlemen, are the identical tools with wi -I have 
and this blind champion observes the degree of vigour | prognosticator of the cyclones which at any time during carved my way to prosperity. oF hibited 
with which the “play” is called, and judges the the first three months of the may come upon The orator, amid deafening plaudits, exiubited a 
swiftness of the ball accordingly. them, levelling their houses with the ground, and up- |- trowel and hammer. many ‘ ; 
Lremember an amusing game played after dark one rooting their fruit trees and crops 80 completely that a ‘Pasa ‘em this way,” said an excited listener, 


night between the blind boys and some seeing friends. |. famine often follows. The coming of these dread visi- | evidently belonging to the working class; ‘let me gazo 
The seeing side made a poor show. They ran into | tants is shown by a curious twisting of the stem of the | 0” them relics. : sad 
each other, missed the ball, and then had to grope and | banana, which never takes i at any other time, and The tools were handed to him, and he scrutinised 
grope for it hopelessly in the grass. Their bowling was | which happens sufficiently long before the cyclone to | them with deep interest. 


erratic, and their batting wag nowhere. enable the natives to take what precautions they can “You say you worked as & bricklayer?” said he, 
The match ended in.an easy victory for the blind against its effects. _ . turning sharply to the orator. 
collegians. . . d From the days of Virgil, writers on husbandry have “Yes.” 
: —_—_—t=—___—_- - | been fond of noting the various ways animals have of “ And with these tools?” 
. showing their knowledge of impendi changes in the |“ Yes, sir; those are the very tools I bo ht when I 
SOME OF NATURE'S BAROMETERS: weather. One of them says thas, “ tx h of pe pe my first — asa journeyman. To them I owe 
} as they are on their march towards ir ure in all my prosperity.” 
<a ahaa pote on Raxese Sent sree, if the bull leads the way and tae back his |  “ Well, then, 1 must say you deserve great credit. So 


company that they go not before him, it is a prognostic would. any man: who could lay bricks with such 

Evervone likes to be thought weather-wise. How- of rainy or tempestuous weather ; but if he be careless | weapons. Gentlemen (turning to the audience), just 

ever much we may value the opinion of & friend on | and let them go at random, the contrary ; or if they eat.| look at ‘em. It’s a gardener's trowel and a carpenter's 
other matters, we always prefer our own on the all- | more than ordinary, or lick their hoofs all about, rain | hammer.” 


Ls obey pubject of ‘weather. And we always | follows forthwith. If they run to and fro, flinging, (Tableau, uproar, and dissolution of the meeting.) 
e in the vaticinations of our own “ glasa” against | kicking, and extending their tails, tempests usually : 
those of all others. But these glasses are, at the very | follow.” oa ca 


best, unsatisfactory things. They are too good. Every ‘Another mode cows have of showing their knowledge At the old curiosity shop. “Have you any old 
little vagary of the atmosphere affects them, ‘and when, | of the approach of rain eacaped the notice of this old | Roman weapons ?”” 
they go up, as we hope, for a spell of fine ‘weather, it | chronicler. It consists in their feeding while lying on Dealer: “We have none in just now; they are 
may be that the moving cause lies no deeper than in a | the grass, instead of confining themselves to chewing | being rusted.” 
neanee in the wind. There are many simple natural | the cud, as they usually do when in such a position. <I 
weather-glasses, which are infinitely to be preferred, Geese and ducks are held to point out the coming Haney: “ She has jilted me, and I know I shall die. 
-go far as foretclling the broad movements of our | of rain by loud and continuous quacking : while cocks | The disappointment will kill me.” 
treacherous climate is concerned. and hens show their knowledge of ita approach by ‘Aunt Hannah : “I know how disappointment affects 

Best amongst these, as 8 rerults, is one that | rubbing in the dust. ' one, H . But you'll get over it. I felt just as you 
seemar, perhaps, strangest of all. It consists of nothin The raven is a rare bird nowadays, but anyone who | do now when I set that yaller hen on thirteen eggs, 
put a half-pint glass, a piece of muslin, some water, an is fortunate enough to see this “ ill-omened fowl,” | and only got just one poor chick out of the lot.” 
a leech. o glass must be half filled with water, the | soaring at a great height in the early morning, and 
little animal put into it, and its egress prevented by | uttering a hoarse croaking, may dismiss all fears of rain- aa 
the muslin being fastened over the top, after the fashion | for the rest of that day at all events, and may venture Tae late William Cullen Bryant was often humorous 
of the cover of s pot of jam. If fine ‘weather is to be | to predict spell of fine weather with little fear of | in an after-dinner speech. At a dinner given some 
expected, the occupant of the glass lies at the bottom of | proving false prophet. : time ago in New York to Mr. William Black, the 
the water motionless, and curled in o iral form. If ‘When beetles are seen flying about on a summer's | novelist, Mr. Bryant responded to a toast on poetry by 
rain is at hand, it will creep to the of the glass, and | evening the probability is the next day will be | saying that, although the novelist had laid society 
remain there until the weather is . If the wind | fine, a state of affairs that is all the more likely to | under great obligations, the poct should not be 
in going to blow violently, the little creature will rash | come about if bate continue flitting until an unusually | forgotten, since it is to him that we are indebted 
with violence about its narrow cell, and will continue | late hour. ; for some of our most labour-saving productions. 
its gyrations until the storm has como. ' For some days Dogs and cate may foretell rajn, the former by | ‘ Whst,” he continued, in his gravest manner, * could 
before thunder it will spend most of its time out of the neeming particularly ria ere dujl and by barking | be more useful, more winning, more worthy of being 
water, ond will show its uneasiness by convulsive | a good deal at night; the latter by, as people say, remembered, than that immortal song—(here the 
movements. In frost it stays at the bottom of the | “lying on their heads.” andience held themselves in breathless silenca)— 
‘water as in fine weather, and when snow is at hand it he missel thrush is known in some as the | ‘ beginning ‘Thirty days hath September.’ a 
behaves as thongh rain were coming. “ gtorm cock,” on account of the un y loud and ote 

The leech is not an engaging creature, and it is rsistent manner in which it sings when rain is at : j 
rivalled asa prophet of the weather ae to most d. : £100 INSURANCE 

A en Oe ee ag: = od Hagel en — Be rama oheeryaeco pes habits ot snails will give 
ms the threads by which its wel i information, not only of the wet er, OO : 

fine weather is certainly coming, and its duration may | but of its probable duration. 8 do not drink, but F OR Cc XY Cc L I Ss T Ss S 
be judged by the length to which the filaments are let | imbibe moisture durifg rain. They are never seen on Saas: : 
out. Their shortening in a similar manner foretells | the move except before wet, when may be observed In addition to our unique Railway Insurance o,fer of 
rain and wind, and nothing settled can be hoped for as | climbing the stems of plants and stationing themselves | £1,000, we have decided to insure Cyclists, in the event 
Jong as they remain in this state. If the spider dis- | on their leaves, selecting the sheltered sides if the rain | 9 death from Cycling Accidents, to the extent of 4°100. 


rain and works bravely through it, the down- | is to be hard and protracted, the exposed surfaces only condition required to secure thi to whoinso- 
pour will soon cease, and will be followed by fine | if it is to hp short. ; - ‘ever the P saore of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 227 
weather. When this usually active worker is uhem-. Those who have had the misfortune to live near | decide to be the Next-of-kin of any Oyclist who meets wth 


ployed, the assumption is that rain is not far off. The wha aay peacocks have, no. doubt, been often | his or her death by cident while Uy ridi 
changes ita web once in every twenty-four hours, pore ed in the night by the hideous on that «a copy of Pegged sharr “of PEARSON'S 
and.if these changes are made just before sunset the | these birds; but they may not-have noticed that when | WEEKLY, or the page of it on which this notice appears, 
a certainty 


will be‘a fine one. this occurs there is of rain before long. should be on the person of the deceased ot the time 0 
A “old-fashioned method of obtaining w ing of rain Turning to flowers, it is well known that ent the fatality. Whe cual acre in pen ba i cil oh 
is to‘fill @ nérrow-necked bottle with water, and quickly | volvulus and the riecoernel ‘poor man’s weather. the line left blank at the foot -of this notice. 
ipwerting it, po that its contents are not spilt, hang it | glass,” as it is , fold their petals when rain is Notice of accident must ‘be given within seven days to the 

itn mo} downwards. As long as fine days aren | near. | Proprietors of the Paper, and death must) occur within 

it wil present the same ap) but the.| .A species of wood sorrel doubles its leaves before] the eame period Acum the contests 
ph of-wet will be heralded by. th slow .issue of & storms; and if the African marigold does not ited * ze ee 

ow ot Witter. ; : flowers in the mornipg abou’ seven o' Signatw 
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FACTS. 


SSS 
8,000 marriages are performed every day all over the 
world. 
Tae smallest quadruped in the world is the pigmy 
mouse of Siberia. 


RalLwaY travelling in India is safer than in any other 
country in the world. 


New York now boasts of an improved system of fire 
signals. The entire force can be summoned by the use 
of only three alarms. 


Tus Larcest Tank IN THE Wortv.—Tho largest 
reservoir or artificial lake in the world is the great tauk 
of Dhebar, twenty miles south-east of Udaipur, Rajpoo- 
tana, which covers an area of twenty-one square miles. 
The masonry dam is 1,000 feet long by 95 feet high, 
50 fect wide at the base, and 15 feet at the top. 


Tre sun's heat raises from the earth every minute 
87,000,000,000 tons of water, or say @ weight equal to 
six times that of the Great Pyramid. Such heat could 
only be produced on earth by burning 8,000,000 cubic 
miles of coal per second, that is to say, @ nice little 
block 200 miles long, 200 miles high, and 200 miles 
proad, weighing 12,000,000 millions of millions of 
tons. 


RocKeTs FOR WRECKED Satps.—On the road between 
Yarmouth and Gorleston is small obelisk or monu- 
ment, with a device of a ship in a storm, a rocket with 
a rope attached just passing over it, and bearing the 
following inscription : “In commemoration of the 12th 
of Feb., 1808, on which day, directl eastward of this 
gpot, the first life was saved from shipwreck, by means 
of a rope attached to a shot ropelled by the force of 
gunpowder over the stranded vessel. A method now 
universally adopted, and to which at least 1,000 sailors 
of different nations owe their preservation.” 


Mituioxs oF Toys.—The largest toy factory in the 
world is in New York, where playthings in tin are 
yoanufactured literally by the million. It stands five 
storeys high, and turns out 1,607 distinct varieties of tin 
toys. No.1 isa tin horse ; 1,607 a tin menagerie. The 
output of circular tin whistles is 12,000,000 per annum. 
‘To make a tin horse twelve inches long, dies have to be 
cast costing £600. The children of different countries 
have different tastes, but tin swords are wanted all over 
the world, fp military instinct being as universal in 
the iii as in the Courts and Cabinets of the 
world. 


Tar SPEED oF INRECTS AND Brrps.— Wasps and bees’ 
says a naturalist, who has experimented with these 
creatures, can very easily keep up with the fastest 
trains rnnning for many miles. The male of the silk- 
worm moth, according to Professor Pettigrew, of St. 
Andrew's, travels normally at the rate of a hundred 
miles aday. The speed of flight attained by pigeons 
haa now been quite accurately ascertained, and in re- 
cent German military manceuvres they were found to 
travel at the rate of sixty miles an hour. By wa of 
testing the speed of flight of birds of the swallow 
kind Spallanzani, the naturalist and philosopher, cap- 
tured a marked sand-martin or bank awallow—the 
feeblest of its genus—on her neat at Pavia, and set her 
free at Milan, fifteen miles away. She flew back in 
thirteen minutes, 


A Movstacur Tratner.—We are accustomed to look 
for invention in strange fields, but the speculator on this 
subject would never have gnessed that a moustache 
trainer would come tobe the subject of a patent. 
Such, however, is the case, and an apparatus for con- 
trolling and correcting this highly-prized masculine 
appendage has appeared. The device is constructed 
with an elastic curved metallic strip of thin metal, at 
the end of which are secured adjustable plates faced on 
the inner side with soft cloth for the purpose of com- 
fortably clasping the face and retaining the hold. The 
device being Weoet in position, the moustache is adjusted 
in any ired form, and held in position, and the wearer 
may keep it on during thenight. Sosnu is the fit thatthe 
wearer is not‘in the least incommoded, and the use of 
the contrivance for a reasonable time is said tp ac- 
complish with certainty the desired result. 


THe Most VaLuaBLE INHABITANTS OF THE SrA.— 
Sperm whales, the monsters of deep water, are the 
richest prize of the ocean, yielding spermacetti from 
their brain cases, ivory from their lower jawk, rich, 
yellow oil from their sides, and (when diseased) the 
most priceless ambergris from their entrails. Next in 
value comes the right whale, the inhabitant of the 
Arctic, in whose mouth whalebone is substituted for 
ivory. The upper jaw is furnished with this substance. 
It is, perhaps, teg inches across where it joins the jaw, 
and reminds one more of & great comb with tangled 
hair attached than anything else. The teeth are 
clonely set, and are three feet and more long, tapering 
to a point and terminating in rope-like filaments. While 
the sperm whale feeds on squid at the bottom of the 
ocean, the right whale speeds along with oa ‘mouth, 
ent i io tities of animalcules and small fish 
on w it sibsists. When his cavernous mouth is 
fall he closes it, blows out the water through his spout- 
holes, and, with the aid of his tongue, swallows the 
little creatures which have become enmeshed in the 
curious attachment of his upper jaw. 


Gardens of London. 


ship twenty-one miles an hour as it does to move 
ae the same vessel at the rate of sixteen miles an 
jour. 


shortly be opened at Turin. The rooms are elegantly 
furnished, and the tables will be covered with all the 
best periodicals and newspapers that can intcrest 
female readers, while the best modern books will fill 
the shelves. Turin will be the first Italian city that 
can boast of such a library. 


scribed in an American mechanical journal as the 
largest boiler ever built was tested a week or two ago 
at one of the electric-lighting stations in New York. It 
is said to be encased in a vertical shell 3 inch thick, and to 
contain 600 tubes, each of which are three inches in 
diameter. The length of these tubes if stretched out 
would reach 7,200 feet, or very nearly 14 miles. The 
whole boiler contains 6,000 square feet of heating 
surface, and is of 1,000 horse powcr. 


postage-stamp on her forehead, and believes she goes 
through the pillar-post long journcys to visit her 
relatives; the following morning she affixes another 
stamp, and is returned throngh the post to the asylum. 
A male patient believes that he isa bad half-crown, and 
will go round to the neighbours warning them not 
to take him in payment or to give change for him when 
his wife offers him at the counter. A seamstress, again, 
working late at night, impaired her eyesight ; she saw 
at the same time four hands, four needles, and four 
seams. She at first treated this as an illusion ; but at 
the end of some days, in consequence of weakness and 
prolonged mental anxiety, she fms ctied that she was 
meet sewing four seams at once, & 
touched by her misfortunes, had worked a miracle in 
her favour. 


enterprise gives employment to a very large number of 
hands in a manufactory in Colchester. It consists in 
what has been called the “resurrection of soldiers’ 
cast-off shoe-leather.” The proprietor makes it his 
business to purchase by contract all the shoes and 
boots of our home regiments which are deemed to have 
passed beyond the skill of the ordinary cobbler, and 
such is the scientific perfection to which the art of 
booterepairing is brought that those apparently hope- 
leas cases, We are assured, very soon leave the works 
again as strong, sorviceable, and good-looking specimens 
of their kind. About 130,000 pairs are treated annually, 
something like a third of the number being broken up 
to reconstruct the remainder. The average retail 
price of these “ restored” goods is about three or four 
shillings. 


screws in the world are those nsed inthe production of 
watches. Thus, the fourth jewel-wheel acrew is the 
next thing to being invisible, and to the naked eye it 
looks like dust ; with a glass, however, it is seen to be 
a small screw, with 260 threads to the inch, and with a 
very fine glass, the threads may be seen clearly. These 
screws are 41,000th of an inch in diameter, and the 
heads are double; it is also estimated that an ordinary 
lady's thimble would hold 100,000 of these screws. No 
attempt is ever made to count them, the method 
pursued in determining the number being to place 100 
of them on & very delicate balance, and the number of 
the whole amount is determined by the weight of these. 
After being cut, the screws are hardened and put in 
frames, about 100 to the frame, heads up, this being 
done very rapidly by the sense of touch instead of by 


machine, 10,000 at a time. he plate on which the 


the largest single shipper of gold from New York, 


‘(2 a ee 


Covent GaRDEN is worth about £15,000 a year to the 
Duke of Bedford. 


Epprxc Forest is the largest public recreation 
ground in the world. 


Ixpra-nuBBER is talked of as a material for London 
street paving. It is already on trial in Berlin. 


Tue office of Black Rod is worth £2,000 a year, with 
house; but on the next vacancy the house is to be taken 
away, and the salary will be reduced to £1,000, if the 
recommendations of the House of Lords’ Committee 
are followed. 


Ficutive or Rinpits.—Rabbits fight in a very singular 
manner. Each endeavours to leap over the other, and 
kick his adversary’s head in so doing. These tactics, 
though amusing to a spectator, often inflict much pain 
and injury on the combatants, and they spring over 
each other so quickly that the eye can scarcely follow 
their movements. 


Doctors’ Fers.—Perhaps in the matter of doctors’ 
fees it might be as well to glance at France and Ger- 
many. In both these countries there is a regular 
tariff for the visits of medical practitioners, often, nay, 
generally, exceeded by rich patients, but affording a 
guarantee against excessive charge for the poorer. It 
*, also a satisfaction to the public mind generally to 
know exactly what they will have to pay when calling 
a doctor. Permit me further to draw attention to a 

int of medical etiquette in North Germany. Except 
in case of severe ilness, when daily attendance is 
absolutely necessary, & doctor never repeats a visit. 
He must be requested to do 80. This custom has its 
advantages, as it will often happen in cases of slight 
illness that a single visit suffices. If medical fees are 
too high with us, they are too low in France and Ger- 
many (two marks and two francs & visit), excepting, of 
course, in the fashionable watering-places, where nono 
but rich folk must betake themselves. 


Errors wHIcn Lep To Fortune.—There is a beantiful 
tartan known as the Victoria. Of course, there is no 
Clan Victoria—in name, at least. Howcame the title? 
A Border manufacturer had his instructions misunder- 
stood. When he looked at the tartan being woven on 
the loom he saw someone had blundered—there was 
too much white in it. There was & storm in that mill, 
and the principals were at their wits’ end what to do 
with the cloth. The young Queen had just come to the 
throne. Happy thought! Call it the Victoria tartan. 
A shawl was sent to the Queen—the * Victoria " tartan 
it was named. It became all the rage, and not one, 
but many, fortunes have been made out of it. Ina 
similar way accident designed the “heather” tweed, 
which sportsmen and tourists, and gentlemen who love 
a bit of red in their garments, alike, affect. A handful 
too much of scarlet caused the error, and the error, - 
happily met by a bright wit in the ‘heather’ auit, ° 
made the fortune. A tradesman, who sends his goods - 
from east to west, aclvertised a 12s. 6d. umbrella. His 
apeciality repaid his enterprise; but one day he was 
startled with sheaves of inquiries for hia 2s. 6d. 
umbrella. He could not understand it until several 
correspondents quoted the paper. Then he found that 
the journal—which was one of the Methodist organs— 
had left out the figure 1.” He saw his opportunity, 
devised a two-and-six penny umbrella, sends them 1 
thousands everywhere, and is on the half-crown road 
to riches ! 


A Rratstic Map oF THE UNITED Sratrs.—* Our 
country in miniature, or an earth-map of the United. 
States,” is the novel proposition submitted at the 
World's Fair headquarters by Mr. Cannon, a Utah 
editor, Mr. Cannon says :— conceived the idea of 
laying out the United States upon a ground to cover an 
area of 750 acres, which would allow one square yard 
for every square ‘mile of the domain of our country.’ 
Upon this earth-map, if the project shall be carried out, 
will be represented in miniature every hysical feature 
of the United States, all the lakes rivers, all the 
waterfalls, all the mountain chains, all the tremendous 
gorges of the Colorado and other rivers, all the 
forests, the glades, the prairies, the mammoth cave, and 
the natural bridge would be faithfally pe 
All the land would be of earth, and the water 
courses would show real water, the object being 
to make the representation absolutely faithful. The 
lakes would upon their bosoms sail and steam- 
boats, and the rivers would show models of their 
beautiful craft. All the artificial features, every city 


Tuere are about 8,100 animals in the Zoological 


Ir requires about double the power to propel asteam- 


A .iprary exclusively intended for women will 


Tus Larcest BomLeR IN THE Worip.—What is de- 


DeELUusions oF THE Insanz.—One female patient fixes a 


that Providence, 


>A Curious ENTERPRISE.—A curious sort of industrial 


Marveiiovs Screws.—It is asserted that thesmallest 


sight, and the heads are then polished in an automatic 


polishing is performed is covered with oil and a grind. 
ing semmpounty and on this the machine moves them 
rapidly by reversing motion. 


How Gop 18 Saipprp.—The Bank of America is 


and, indeed, from the United States. Shi ments are 
made in stout kegs, very much like the ordinary beer 
barrel. Every one contains £10,000 in coin or bar gold. 
The latter is the favourite for these shipments, since 
coin. 4n a single million-dollar shipment, is liable to loss 
by abrasion of from eight to twenty ounces, or from 
£25 to £64, while the bars lose only about three-fourths 
of that value. Where coin is sent, double eagles are 
preferred. They are put in stout canvas bags, each one 
containing 125 double e les, or £1,000; and ten bags 
fill each keg. The only precaution taken against 
tampering with kegs is a treatment of a ee 
technically known as “ red-taping.” Four holes are 
bored at eqnal intervals in the projecting rim of the 
staves above the head. Red te is run through these, 
censring the keg’s head, the ends meeting at the centre, 
where they are sealed to the head by the hardest of 
wax, and stamped with the consignor’s name. The 
average insurance is about £800 per £200,000. Then 
there is Paeen ahh, of about 8s. per keg for king and 
cartage & ship, and the inevitable loss by abrasion, 
whatever it may prove to be. There are great 

Street firma shipping from £5,000,000 to £8,000,000 
‘gnnnally. 


Use all wood and glass; eee over a hollow space, in 
electric wires, so that each city 

throughout the count might be illuminated at night. 
All the railroads would be Legion faithfully. Upon 
located Cigar, sap ia 

e filmy 


Miniature le woul 


miniature horses, drays, fire-engines, and carriages fill 


- maker's art might be here employed for the pleasure of 
the children and children of larger growth, 


vr PABRSONS: WRAY. 


FICTION. 


A Russian COURTSHIP. 
“ Be mine!" said the ardent young Sawmilegoff, 


‘Im a voice with emotion quite husky, 

** My fondest devotion, oh, please do not scoff, . 
Katinka Pojakaroluski!"' 

“\ Techernyschevsky, my friend,” the shy maiden 

replied, 

“ Yonr people are noble and rich. 

Would a Golusoff's granddaughter be a fit bride 
-For a néphew of Maximo ee . 

“TY care not a kopeck!” be said; “in my drosbky 
I have you safe now, and I laugh j 

At the wealth of Klitkin or Overhaulosbki, 
Gojavnik or Pullerzedoff. 


“You are yeas more to me than the gold of Slug- 
miski, 

Brakemupski or Sumarakoff! 
Katinka Pojakaroluski, it’s risky, 

_But I'm going to carry you off!" 
And thin is the way the young Sawmilegoff 
io an end . all further discussion, 
“Twas a simpler proceeding to carry her off 

Than to go on courting in pet 


fee 


AN Avtomuatic Doc.—Jack Moser rented a cottage in 
the snbarbs in order to please his wife. The house 
lacked a number of modern improvements, and, unlike 
other cottages advertised, was not ‘ within five minutes’ 
walk of the nearest railway station”; but it had-an 
ivy-clad verandah, woodbine twisted gracefully over the 
doorway, and Jack's wife was satisfied. She had 
“yvine-embowered cottage,” for which she had frequently 

earned. 

‘Jack thonght they onght to have a ferocions dog to 
warn off tramps, midnight robbers, and other obnoxious 
visitors, bat his wife wouldn't listen to such a propori- 
tion. She said she would as soon have a robbor or a 
tramp in the honse an have a cross dog about. . She 
intimated that her husband might brirg home a Bae 
tiger, or a sheep, or some other wild beast, but if he 
parchased a dog she wonki go straight home to her 
mother's. Her -rooted avernion to the canine tribe 
‘was owing to one of her dear friends having been bitten 
by a mad dog several yearn before. 

Jack had set his heart upon having an able-bodied 
dog for protection, but as he had berm married only a 
few months, and the honeymoon still retained some of 
ita saccharinenesa, he was willing to make one more 
nacrifice to augment his wife's happiness. But he 
djdn't dismiss the dog from hia mind; and one day, 
while reflecting upon the feeling af security ruch an 
acquisition would afford, he conczived an idea. He 
would have a dog built according tc: a design of his own 
invention. It might be a little more expensive than a 
genuine dog, but at this early era of his married life 
money was not so much an object as Mrs.. Moser's 
felicity. 

. The automatic animal was successfully built. It was 
of the bull-dog brand. One eye was bloodshot and the 
lid swollen, and one ear had a ragged edge as if it had 
heen bitten in an old feud. Its jaws were flabby, the 
undamaged eye had a wicked glare, and the whole 
contour of the brute was one of repulsiveness in the 
first degree. Observation bad tatight Jack that when a 
man wished to gain a dog’s confilence, he instinctively 
patted the animal] on the head. The interior depart- 
ment of Jack's dog, therefore, was fitted up with 

of a very sensitive character, which was 
with a wire ing from a button on the 


waken u every memaber of the family except the 

servant girl, in whose room itis at work. When the 

signe move, open is js, nd. rite malnged ka 
move, ws, a 

sonorous grow! that would pcg cold shivers to 


ineander along the spinal column of a snoff-shop wooden 


home, and Jack got iis wits to 
wasn’ 
ted 
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“Yer not , Bill,” said his to permit of » hasty « and then ed 
Yer not afeerd of him, are yer, Bill, , — iY 99cape, cal mecapete 


Nee a Socks ok en wee Fae baba He's a terror. 

one mine, merry 

See a, cowards Waly a a the tramp addressed as 

Pe saree al a iene agen at 
im ualy a "s 

the most aieelling secu sit endearment at his 


“ Poor old fellow! Come here, my fine beauty ?” 

Then he whistled encouragingly, and snapped his 
fingers cajolingly. ’ 

“ §-sp-p-p-p-p-r-t,” he chirped, his hand 
caressingly on thedog'’shead. ‘‘ Ho, you old fel——"" | 

At this juncture the dog’s body moved forward, his 
month opened, and an awful nerve-dist “ Brerrr"”’ 
issned from his throat, and the tramp d out of the 
yard with so much impetuosity and unexpected celerity 
that he left a portion of his tattered garments clinging 
to the gate-latch. 

“It's mighty lucky for yer, Jimmy, that the big- 
headed cur didn't lunch off yer hind leg,” said Bill, as 
the twain hurriedly ee their journey. 

Next morning Mrs. Moser's mother arrived. Wi 
to give her daughter a little surprise, she had 
apprised her of ber intended visit. It was Mra. 
lesex'n mother, however, who received the rise. 
And it wasn't 80 very little either. She saw the as 
soon as she opened the gate, and stood und ded 
whether to advance or retreat. 

“What an ugly monster!" she mused. ‘And Caroline 
would never have a dog about the house, either! It’s 
very strange. But maybe it’s somebody's animal that 
had wandered into the yard.” 

Then she closed the gate between herself and the 
dog, rained her umbrella threateningly, and cried : 

“Get out! Go away, you nasty beast! Shoo! Scat, 
you horrid dog!" But Moner’s dog didn't. 

“Carrie! @ar-o-line!” called the old lady; but for 
obvious reasons there was no response. Caroline was 
many miles distant. 

“ Well, I'm not going to stand here all day,” finally 
said Moser’s wife's mother, with an air of determination. 
“I'll see if I can't make friends with the creature. 
Come Towser,” she coaxed. ‘Good doggy! Nice old 
Carlo. Here, Prince, come here!" Then the old lady, 
having almost unconacionsly advanced within reach of 
the dog, slowly extended her hand and began to pat it 
on the head. ** You nice old do——” 

“Onch! Fire! Murder! Get ont! Caroline! 
Oh-00000-00!" she screamed, an the dog’s deep 
“ Grr-r-r-r-r!” seventeen yards long by a foot in cir- 
cumference, pierced the adjacent atmosphere. ‘The 
best previous time made by a badly-scared woman 
in getting out of a front yard ia not on record, but 
Moser’s wife's mother beat it. She was in a hurry. 
She didn’t say so, but she was, all the samo. 

“Oh, my!” she genes. when she reached the middle 
of the road, and discovered that the dog had not fol- 
lowed her, “I thought I was a dead woman, sure!" 

Then she looked at her satchel, which she had swung 
round wildly in her ftight, and which had burat open 
by coming in contact with the gate-post. . 

“J declare if the jar of currant jelly I brought Caro- 
line doean't lay smashed all to bite in the yard! John 
Moser heard that I was coming, and got that horrid 
ugly monster on purpose—I know he id! I'll go back 
home and never set foot in the ungratefal wretch’s 
house in!” 

And left by the next train, fairly boiling over 
with auger; and one of the first things she did upon 
her arrival home was to make an alteration in her will. 

The next visitor at Moser’s cottage was a tax-collector, 
who had « variegated experience. He boldly opened 
OS ee eT it after him, and started. ap 
the path, m { et eee 


had a gan I'd blow the roof off the sa: looking brate!" 
Then he advanced gingerly sels | i 


thirst for 2 


one vigorous 

for luck, and then glide out the gate like 

‘And he bestowed the kick—only one. It was a hearty, 
one-handred-pound- inch kick, but it 
‘wan enough—for the tax One million pounds 
in cash wonld not have induced him to give Moser's do, 
of the ns vsting i Sey oui of the 
ou t 

Pete like ‘was omitted. Bui -collector 
id some nevertheless. He round on one 
and yelled like 


foot, nursing the other with his’ 
a thousand throats. He his toes were tele. 
were not. Two of 
them were broken, and two were badly bent, but the 


of hunger or fatigue. When Jack saw the mashed jar 
of currant jam and a dozen tax demand notes lying 
about the , he quickly surmiged that his dog had 
strictly attomded to business daring his absence. He 
contemplates having his automatic a but 
when he hears from his mother-in-law he will probably 
change his mind. 


Mr. Eptson’s Gaearesr Farturr.—We remember: 
meeting Mr. Edison when he was in this country last 
year, and when he was most deeply absorbed in his 
experimenta relating to the conductibility of sonna 
through various medinms. We had a long and inter. 
osting conversation with him upon that subject. 

Wo ‘conversed upon the well-known fact that the 
same medium of transmission has different properties 
at different times. We had both cited instances in 


which a man forty-three years old, h using his 
ntinost strength of lung and voice, not shout 
loud engngh, at half-past six in the to awaken 


a boy nine years old just on the other side of a lath 
and plaster partition, while at eleven o'clock that night 
the same boy would hear a low whistle in the roadway 
throngh three doorn and two flights of staira, and 
would spring instantly out of a sound sleep in responsa 
to it. 

_It was a belief of Mr. Edison at-that time that sound 
could be made to travel as rapidly as feeling,.and to 
tert the matter-he had invented a d machine 
called the spanctrophone, which he . abont 
trying when we met him. We were terested 
in the machine, and readily to dsaint in the 


iment. 

y the aid of Mr. Fdison and a penny bun, we 
enticed into the laboratory a boy about seven years old. 
After many times reassuring him and promising him 
solemnly that he would not be hurt, we got the machine 
attached to him, and the great inventor laid the boy 
— hia knees in the most approved old-fashioned 


howled six seconds before he waa slapped. The bo 
ee in three strides, with an injared loo 
upow his is ; 

Mr..Edison threw the machine ont of the window 
after the urchin, and we felt that it was no time to 
intrads upon the sorrows of a great soul, writhing 
under a sense of failure. 

We have never met Mr. Edison since, but we have 
alwa t: he didn’t know much about boys, or he 
would have how utterly unreliable the best of 
them would. be for a scientific experiment. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN SHOP-LIFTING. 
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ANNUITIES TO CLERGY AND MINISTERS OF ALL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


——— 


We will give an a charge upon Pearson's Weekly, 80 long as its publication continues, annuities to Olseayipen 
ofthe Church of England, and to duly ordained Nonconformist Ministers (a term which, for the purposes of this 
notice, is held to include ministers and ptiests of every denomination who do not belong to the Church of 
England), who shall be selected by our readers. The number of these annuitants shall be determined by thore 
who interest themselves in this movement, and in the success of the paper from which it emanates. 

Our conditions are few and simple. 

In every copy of Pearson's Weekly issued between this date and December Ist, 1890, a coupon will be 
printed similar to that which is at the foot of this page. Each of these coupons will bear the date of the issue 
on which it appears, and may be sent in on behalf of any Clergyman or Minister. Those Clergymen of the 
Church of England and Nonconformist Ministers whose names appear on the greatest number of coupons will 
become our annuitants. Thcir selection, and the number of annuities will be subject to the following rules :— 

No person may fill in more than one coupon of the same date. No child under twelve years of age mey fill in 
a coupon. The number of coupons of any one issue of this paper sent in on bebalf of a can idate must 
never exceed one-tenth of the whole number sent in for him during the whole time. No voter may sign or fill 
in more than one coupon from cach week's issue, though any one person may obtain the signatures of different 
individuals to any number of coupons bearing the same date. Any number of coupons may be forwarded in the 
same cnvelope if they apply to the same person, and have been collected by the sender. Any coupons reaching 
us after December Ist, 1890, will be disqualified. Envelopes should be addressed as shown at foot of this notice. 

It will be an assistance to our staff if even pumbers of coupons, say ten, or any multiple of ten,Pare rent 
in one envelope, and if such envelopes are forwarded regularly each week during the period over which our offer 
extends, rather than kept to accumulate at its close. 

The total amount of the annuities will be twice as many pounds per annum as the circulution of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY averages in thousands between its birth and December 1st of this year. No one till receive more than £100 
a year ; but the total sum as determined by our circulation, will be given in annuitier of £100 each, so fur as it will go at 
thut rate, to those who head the coupon poll, and any remainder will be given to those who come next in number of votes. 

These gifts will be continuous, 80 that whenever the life of an annuitant drops, another will be selected by a 
similar system to fll the vacant place. No annuity will ever be awarded to & relative or intimate friend of any 
member of the staff of this paper. 

An instance or two will ke matters clear. 

_ If our circulation during the period named averages 100,000 a week (for the first few weeks we guarantee 
a number greatly in excess of this), a Clergyman of the Church of Hapend, and a Nonconformist Minister 
will each receive an annuity of £100 so long as this paper exists. the average circulation is 140,000, 
two other gentlemen, a Clergyman of the Church of England and a Nonconformist Minister, will each 
receive £40 a year for life. If we cir-ulate o weekly average of 200,000 copies, these two last-mentioned 
will each receive as much as the two who head the poll, so that there will then be four recipients of £100 a year 
for life. If 226,000 is reached, two others next on the popular list of votes will each receive £25 a year for life, 
and so on, should the circulation touch « higher int. Every 1,000 of average circulation will mean an addition 
of £2 to the aum devoted to annuities. These, when once fixed, will be unchangeable. 

Those who are chosen by our readers to receive these Pearson's Weekly Annuities will, of course, be entirely 
free to deal with the money as they please. We are gle to Ay it quarterly in advance, 80 ROpn an & 
decision has been arrived at, and the first cheques will be despatch hon our offices on December 81st, 1890, 
to prove. we sincerely hope. welcome New Year's gifts to those who are sure to make good use of them. 

Coupons may be forwarded by anybody—clergyman or layman, man, woman, or child. 

In order to stimulate interest in this unique scheme, we have further decided to devote the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS ‘to the purpose of rewarding for their necessary trouble thore who send in the greatest 
number of coupons; so that those who enter heartily info this idea will not only have the pleasure of doing 
good to others, but will also benefit themselves. 

We will give £50 to the person from whom the largest number of coupona are received ; £25 to the one. 
whose number comer next; £15 to the third ; and £10 to the fourth. hose who do not care to try for these 
sums should leave blank the space provided for uame of sender on each coupon, and must not put the name of 
sender outside the envelopes they forward. We shall be glad to answer any questions regarding either of our 
offers. We sball also be glad to send packet of reproductions of this page to anyone who will guarantee to - 
distribute them judiciously. no 

It must be most distinctly understood that in the above awards the decision of the Editor of Pearson's 


A Lrtris ARTICLE THAT JEWELLERS Suov.tp Reap. 


THE rietor of a latge jewellery house some time 
ago a curios experience with an expert knave. 
It was towards. noon one very hot aay in summer 
when & clerical-looking ‘fellow in a black suit, with a 


the showcase, and asked to see some diamond studs. 
After some hesitation he peuat a small stone, for 
which he paid seven pounds. He then wished to look 
at some riDgs ; thought of making his wife s present. 
As he followed the shopman to the showcase contain- 
ing the diamond rings he began to eat an apple. 
Several valuable g were looked at with dissatisfac- 
tion. One val at £100 pleased him, but was not 
just what he wanted. | . 

At length he saw one in the case whiolt he thought was 
just the thing. As the assistant reached to get it, the 
parson-like customer pressed the £100 ring deep into 
the apple he was eating, and cleverly to it out of 
the door. The assistant didn't notice the move, but a 
fellow who was standing on the outside did, and hastily 
picked up the apple and departed. The fastidious 
customer decided not to get his wifee present till another 
day. He wason the point of leaving when the assistant 
qniased the ring. 

“Wait a minute, please,” called the shopman, who 
was nervously looking over the tray. “ I cannot find 
that large diamond ring you were looking at.” 

The sanctimonious: gentleman in black at once re- 
turned, and remarked that the assistant must be mis- 
taken. The search continued, but it was fruitless. 
The proprietor was called, and in a very austere and 
blunt way insinuated that it might be found in the folds 
of the zing ba er’s garments. 

“Tam vy. Dr. G——n," said the customer, in 
tones of excited wrath, naming a clergyman who lived 
in a town about thirty miles distant; “ and I'll give 
you to understand that I did not come here to be in- 
su Au 

Well, the proprietor became angry, and called a 
policeman, and the alleged clergyman was removed to 
‘a back room, protesting indignantly at the treatment. 
A short consultation was held, and a telegram was sent 
to the address given by the prisoner, making inquiry as 
to his character apd whereabouts. 

“Phe reply was slow incoming, and it was decided to 
search the prisoner. He was forced to strip, and every 
fold and crease in his clothes was searched. It is 
needless to say the ring was not found. The telegram 
from the place, thirty miles away, came saying that 
the Rev. Dr. G——n was one of the chief men in the 
town, and that he was viniting friends in the 
metropolis. . 

Up to this time the proprietor had been of the opinion 
that the customer was a pious fraud, but the telegram 
changed his tune. He wanted to male amends at once. 


The talked of heavy damages and law, but was at | [eekly wi 
: A spa - 'y will be absolutely final. ‘ 

length soothed to silence by four crisp £10 notes, to Results will appear in our Christmas Number, published 
he devoted to local charities.” 3 December 18th. — 
oan some way the story of the minister's insult leaked Strict investigation will be made before the awards are ANNUITY COUPON, AUG. 9, 1890. 

t. His friends heard it, and asked him about it. In | gecided, and noncompliance with any of the regulations will 
the end he called at the jeweller’s shop, and the pro- | absolutely disqualify. — 
Prietor was not little amazed to find he had been Remember that any bookseller or newsagent in the United I sscososcscvcccevsscccovcccccencscccesensucaveesscesses 
duped. Detectives were at once puton the case, and | Kingdom can obtain Pearson's Weekly, and that the more 
ina few days arrested the bogus clergyman and his | diligently the Paper is inquired for the more readily it will be AOS cccvessevs . ee ne 
confederate trying to pawn the ring. obtained everywhere. se vessneneaneretenanensoes 


The full notice of this scheme as it appeared in our first 
number will be given to anyone who applies personally or by Oroerecenvracssccccssacamennearvaenes see! 
post at our office for it. We will gladly send a quantity of these 
reproductions to anyone who will guarantee to distribute them hereby certify that I have read the 
judiciously. current number of Pearson's Weekly, and 
that in my opinion, 
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Scrnz: Fashionable watering-place in north of 
Scotland. 

English lady visitor, who is suffering from tooth- 
ache: “I say, gardener, have you & dentist here ?” 

Old Gardener : ‘‘ Yebs, mem, yees, mem.” 

j= Visitor : “Does he extract teeth with the aid 
0 99 
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Name and initials of Clergyman........ Pechawie The Rev. c.ccscccocteccocccccsssserrsesonenevereee 


Old Gardener : “Bless us a’, mem, we hae aye guid Church of England or Nouconformist +--+ Stamp. _ (State here whether Church of 
daylight here |” : England or Nonconformist) -soosesseseeese, 
i ——fer——— Name of Sender (optional) ...sssscccerssrersesceeees 
‘an Eprtor's Drrricutty.—A comical incident at ||) Cc losed AGATEBS s.sroescecraccesrecnsnanacroneasesepsere’ 
Constantinople illustrates «what thin ice those who use umber of Coupons cnclosed......ssee secoreorrers a 
press have to walk upon under the rule of the eeesssoearecenecessmanse oneneocendasoans 
Sultan. There is a Greck benevolent society in Con- THE EDITOR, Sg HH ; th 
stantinople which recently had occasion to publish a ; ae oa ing candidate for the annalties 
= on its work, apd on thé title Page there was Pearson's Weekly, offered. 
ptt a quotation from Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 2 
Very son after it appeared, a jlice-officer came to the Temple Chambers, Name of sender (optiomsl).s.ss-reessoove 
Lhe on _ mane a Ls ay pa oe LONDON, E.C. Address Roveveccenec secs ccgunsesecscencccnenesee ed 


ting 
weak gysnin information as to who this Paul was 
who had been writing letters to the people of Galata 
(one: of the suburbs of Constantinople), as he had 
otders to get a copy of these letters and to bring the 
aforesaid Paul to gage The editor explained 
that Panl dould not be brought to headquarters ; 
he was dead, But the functio retorted that his 
ofiers were 10 bring Paul, and if he could not bring 
Paul to bring ‘the editor. It was of no use to protest 
that ‘Paul had been dead for eighteen hundred years; 
the ‘eiitor was taken to headquarters and put in 


———=_ 
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“Frtrow citizens,” thundered the impassioned Tur use of alligator leather ha s become 80 general, 
orator, bringing his fist down hard on the table, “what, | that it causes the slaughter every ‘year of six thodsand 
I ask again, is our country coming to? And echo | pigs. 

answers ‘what ?'” _——I——_- 

“Pardon me, sir,” interposed a mild-looking man in A GENTLEMAN and his wife, t He latter with @ Rike 
the audience, and rising to his feet; ‘did I under. | months’ old infant in her armas, ¥ vere. about to enter an 
stand your question to be ‘what is our country | Opera House to seo the perfor mance one night, when 


res several days, until finally the Greek | coming to?” the door-keeper sternly said : 

{nterfered and presented the bureau of “ Yes, sir.” * Bog , ma’am, but you can’t take infanta 
censorship with a copy of the tetter of Paul, which he | And you say echo answers ‘ what 2?” inside.” 

showed was ad not to the people of Galata, but “That is what I said, sir.” “Very well,” said the lady, '* gp much the better for 
to-a provinde of the ancient Roman Empire. This the 


“Then there's some wrong with the acoustics of | me. You just take care of t Me little fellow until 
this building,” said the ‘looking man. ing his | play is over—and, by the we jy, here's the milk bottle 


having “been at last made clear. the editor yas r an, shaking 
~ Be head in a perplexed way and sitting down again, in case he should cry.” 


peleased,  - 
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To Clean Brass Ornaments. Wesh the srticies 
tion of boiled rock alum, in the proportion of an ounce 
to a pint; when dry rub the ornaments with fine tripoli. 


Have them well shaken, and 
To Clean Carpets. when nailed down sw 
them clean; afterwards take a pail of warm w 
and half a cup of ammonia, stir it up well, and clean 
the carpet with it by using a clean flannel, which dip 
in the water, and wring out tight; then leave the 
window open to dry it. 
Keep salt in a dry 


Where to keep Stores. ple. Mecp yoaeilie 


wood or glass. Keep fresh lard in tin vessels. Keep 
preserves and jellies in glass. Keep meal and flour in 
a cool, dry place. Keep vinegar in wood, glass, or 
stoneware. Keep crusts and pieces of bread in an 
earthen jar, closely covered, in a dry, cool place. 


Potted Fish. 


Get herrings enough to fill mA your dish, 
And into the stomach of each little fish 

A percorn put; this will give it a flavour, 

Which, in epicures’ taste, is sure to find favour ; 
Then layers alternate of onions, thin sliced, 

And herrings, and bay leaves—each layer well spiced ; 
Then over the whole some best vinegar pour, 
Diluted with water—a pint or still more. 

Three hours in an oven, with moderate heat, 


HOME NOTES. 


A Pace mone Parricucagty yor Lapies. 


r ‘eps )s, Take a 

How to Keep Meat from Spoiling. guart 

of best vinegar, two ounces of lump sugar, two ounces 

of salt. Boil these together for a few minutes and 

when cold, anoint with a brush the meat to be pre- 
perved. 


To Clean and Tighten Cane-Seated Chairs. 
Turn up the chair-bottom, and with hot water and a 
sponge wash the cane-work, so that it may be 
thoroughly soaked. Should it be very dirty, use a 

little soap. Let it dry in the air, and it will be as tight 
- and firm as when ncw, provided the cane be not 


broken. F clean th 
‘ iret em 
Japanning Old Tea Trays. thoroughly with 


soap and water and a little rotten-stone ; then them 
by wiping and exposure at the fire. Now get some 
good ish, mix with it some bronze powder, and 
epely with the brush to the denuded parts. After 

, set the tea-tray in an oven at a heat of 212 or 
800 degrees until the varnish is dry. Two coats will 
make it equal to new. 


Filling Cracks in Floors. 


Cracks in floors, 
around the skirt- 


ing board or other cose of a room, may be neatly and Will make them quite fit for the diner to eat. 

mf a y Hhovougily soaking Reneeners Nothing Se ee 
in paste made of one pound of flour, three quarts ! : 3 
water, and a tablespoonful of alum, thoroughly boiled To Preserve the Figure important than to 
and. mixed.. The mixture will be about as thick as | stand well. By stan we mean throwing the chest 


forward, flattening the k, with the shoulder blades 
in the proper place, and throwing the whole weight of 
the body upon the hips. A very frequent cause of 


poy and may be forced into the cracks with a knife. 
t will harden like papier-maché. 


Butter should always 


Hints about .Churning. airned j untidy figures is the habit of going upstairs with the 
or apartment the tem mee ee ee a ian body bent forward, and the chest. contracted. Besidés 
thirt; A da pe At Bi d butter i ane the figure, this has a decidedly injurious effect 

y andl sixky degrony: pisty cegrecs butter ia upon the action of both heart and lungs. No women 


obtained in the greatest quantity, and at about fifty- 
two degrees of the best quality. To those interested 


in dairy management these facts are. of the highest 
| Spence importance. A thermometer should always 
suspended in the dairy or milk room, and all opera- 

tions regulated by it. 
of sugar, one table- 


-+» One cu 
Cottage e udding. spoof of butter, two eggs, 
one cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, or enough to 
make a tolerably stiff. batter, half a teas ful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar sifted with the flour, 
one 1 of salt. Rub the butter and ‘sugar 
, beat in the yolks, then the milk and soda, the 
it, and the beaten whites alternately with the flour. 
Bake in a buttered mould, turn out upon a dish; cut in 
*glices, and serve with a liquid sauce. 

. Pare and slice three potatoes 
vk ‘0 Clean Silks. that have been well cached ; 
pour over them half-a-pint of boiling water, and let it 
stand until cold. Strain off the water, and add an eqnal 
quantity of spirits of wine. Sponge the silk on the 
right side with the mixture, rubbing it hard, and, when 
half dry, iron it on the wrong side, putting a piece of 
tissue paper over the silk to keep the iron from making 
it ahtine. This process can be applied to the most deli- 

cate silk, with the result of making it look like new. 


Bottling and Preserving Raspherries and 

° Pat the berries in the vessel used for 

B lackberries. cooking, and potr over enough water 
to just cover them. Keep at the boiling point, without 
allowing them to boil hard, until the all turn red; then 
put into the bottles or.glass jars and fill up with some 
of the water in which they were scalded, and seal. If 
the berries boil or stand in the hot water too long, they 
lose.their shape and get soft. Other berries may be 


in the world hold themselves so well as those of these 
islands, and it is acknowledged in other countries that 
much of their beauty lies in the erectness of their 
figures and the fine poise of their heads. 


The Best Way to Sleep. sleep wel old kop 


their heads cool, and feet warm. The ‘oom window 
should always be slightly open, for nothing is more 
conducive to sleep than fresh air, or more detrimental 
to it than air which is impure. A very large 
proportion of the headaches of which ladies complain 
are due to nomore obscure cause than their habit of 
sleeping in stuffy unventilated bedrooms. It may be 
objected that to leave the window open subjects one to 
a draught, and to consequent catching cold. If this is 
feared, fit'a piece of wood beneath the bottom window 
sash, so that the sashes overlap one another. Fresh air 
willthen be able toenter without causing any draught. 
All beds should be placed with the heads towards the 
window, 80 that strong light shall not disturb or strain 
the eyes of the sleeper. 


A Pretty Window Ornament. , nga — the 
coarse, cheap kind is the best—and, after wetting it 
thoroughly with warm water, squeeze it gently so as to 
wring out moat of the water, but not all. Have ready 
some seeds of rice, oats, millet, barley, grass, and red 
clover, and push them into the damp holes of the 
cone Now hang it up in a window where it will get 

e sun during part of the day, taking care to sprinkle 
it with a little water every day for a week, so that it 
may be kept slightly moist. Soon the little spear-like 
leaves will begin to shoot from every part of the sponge, 
and, as they increase in length, a beautiful green fringe 
will be seen falling down over this rustic basket, and 


Get a piece of 


scalded in the same water, or more may be added to it | covering it on every side. It will remain green and 
as may be necessary. refreshing to the hele for a long time. If carefully 
Hints about Beer. In the many households in | tended and sprinkled, the clover will bloom. 


: which a barrel of beer is 
habitually kept, the following hints will be useful :—T7o 
Prevent Beer from Growing Flat, suspend in it one pint of 
ground malt in a bag, and close the bung tightly. This 
will improve the beer until it is drawn off To give a 
Head to Beer, take equal quantities of alum and 
sulphate of iron, and mix them together with a little 
beer. For an eighteen-gallon cask put ina piece the 
size.of an acorn. 7) Correct Sourness in Beer, add to it 
some calcined oyster-shells, or a little whiting or fine 
chalk. .. These correct the acidity for a time. 


A New Delicacy for Invalids, Tho*° , Wb? 


of the sick are often at a loss to i 
delicacies to. tempt their appetites. The following. 
recipe for beef-tea has the double advantage of bein, 
n and most nutritious: Take either a i 


. No one-should 
Household Uses of Ammonia. 4, without 
bottle of spirits of ammonia, for it is invaluable for 
domestic pupons, A teaspoonful of ammonia put into 
8 quart of warm suds makes a capital wash for paint. 
Take a flannel, dip it into the suds, and wipe the paint 
down, when all smoke; dust, &c., will be removed. 
Aumnoniais Oe most meet sa be htening silver. Mix 
a teaspoonful in a pint of suds, in the silver, 
with a cloth, and polish witha chawla leather. A a 
atop of ammonié poured on to a piece of newspaper, 
with which the mirrors, windows, ‘&c., are rubbed, 
causes them to assume a brilliant polish.’ It is also 
excellent for.taking grease spots out of cloth. Mix a 
few drops with a little hot water, and rub the grease 
spot gently, place a piece of blotting-paper over it, and 
iron with a‘ moderately-heated iron, when the mark will 
disappear. A few drops of ammonia put on to a wet 
towel, rnbbed on the soiled edges of co , Will render 
them white. ‘For cleaning broshes it is equally . 
Add a teaspoonful to a pint of warm water, di 
hair brushes, &c., up and down in it, then shake un 
ener! and ppt in the sun, or in a warm place (not 
near the fire), aud the dirtiest brash will nearly equal 
new. .Ammonia should be kept in glass-stoppered 


into .a small basin 
allowed). Stir in ng 
revionaly strained it, and beat altogether, very lightly. 
ds do not need miich beating. Then pour the 
bu * moulds, and steam slorrly till 
boil’ when th 
\ taken that 


to it on account of its strength. 
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bottles, out of children's reach, a cork being of no use 
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To Prevent the Corrosion of Metallic Pens 

throw into the inkstand a few nails, or small pieces of 
iron not rusted, and the action of the acid in the ink Ir 
ahaa seigeer It the belt is white ee 
To Clean Leather Belts. oy ‘buff colour, dis. 2 
solve one ounce of oxalic acid in mong roc boiling mt 
water, wash the belt well, and then it off by in b 
rubbing in a little clean tallow. eer 
To Remove Stains from Wall Paper. forel 
The marks where people have rested their h on . 
wall papers may be removed by mixing pipeclay with TI 
ae et ey eaain til eg ateenaaay ans 

spot, and allowi remain the y. 
Shee it may be easily removed with a penknife or the 
brush. and 
3 Wash it well with sosp and xp! 

To Clean Ivory. water, cleaning the carved 
parts well by brushing them with a toothbrush, then Ar 
lace it quite wet under a glass in the sun for three her 
ys, wetting the ivory at least three times a day with siti 
soapy water, then thoroughly wash and it will be wer 
beautifully white. ec cee - 

ousekeepers sho ow 
Use for Old Papers. how tnvalnable newspapers zs 
are for packing away the winter clothing, the | aga. wT 
ink acting as a defiance to the stoutest moth, some lips 
think, as successfully as camphor or tar paper. For , 
this reason newspapers are invaluable under the carpet, anc 
laid over the regular carpet paper. Big 
People usually consider that ‘“ 
About Cucumbers, . cucumbers are not good for Ne 


the digestion, and attribute to this really harmless tri 
vegetable ill effects which should be laid to salmon and 
other indigestible foods with which it is usually eaten. ‘ 
Considering that cucumber consists almost entirely of 
water, it cannot well be anything but digestible. Pro- 
vided that the bs teaser is cut into thin slices, and 
masticated thoroughly, the most delicate need not fear 
to eat it. Cucumber sandwiches made in the following 
way are very good :—Cut the cucumber very thin and 
steep the slices for a while in oiland vinegar. Stamp ‘ 
out some rounds of thin bread and butter the size of the 
cucumber slices, which must be laid between the bread 
and butter rounds, and sprinkled with Pper and salt 
to taste. Arrange them neatly on a Nie , and serve 
directly they are made. 

The chief 


Choosing Poultry and Game, thing is to 


know the age of the bird. /ucks.—Tame ducks have 
yellow feet, wild ones red feet, and in choosing them 
mind they have a plump breast and aupple feet. 
Turkeys.—When fresh yall the eyes should be full and 
clean, and the feet moist, and the legs of a young 
turkey are smooth and black, while in an old one, they 
are rough and reddish. When kept too long the parts 
about the vent become of a nish colour. Partridges, 
to be young, should have yellow legs and dark-coloured 
bills. ols to be in good condition should have their 
legs and combs smooth, and be quite plump on the 
breast and back, and have white legs. Geese.—These, 
when young, have yellow bills and feet, but when old 
they are quite red. When quite fresh, their feet are 
soft and pliable, but when kept too long they become 
stiff. Pigeons require to be eaten fresh to be nice, and 
if kept too long the flesh becomes flabby. When youn: 
their feet are tender and soft. Tame pigeons are 
larger than wild ones. Woolcock and Snipe—To be 
very young and fresh-killed their feet should be sof 

and tender, when old they are thick and quite hard 

and if kept too long their bills become moist and their 


throats muddy. 
: . Most mothers have 
Let Your Children Romp. 4 dread of romp, 50 
they lecture the ps daily on the rieties, and 
exhort them to be little ladies, They like to see them 
very quiet and gentle, and as prim as possible, The 
lot of sach children is pitiable, for they-are deprived F 
of the fun and frolic to which they are entitled. { 
Children—boys and girls—must have exercise to keep 
them healthy. Deprive them of it, and they will fade 
away like flowers without sunshine. Running, racing, : 
pada climbing—these are the things whic | 
en the muscles, expand the chest, and build ' 
up the nerves. The mild dole of exercise taken in the 
nursery with calisthentics or tica will not in- i 
vigorate the system like a romp in the open air. : 
Mothers, therefore, who counsel their little girls to play 
very quietly make a mistake. Better the laughing, 
rosy-cheeked girl, than the pale, lily-faced one, who 
is called “every inch a little lady.” The latter rarely 
breaks things, or tears her dresses, or tires her mother’s 
pape) as the former does ; but, after all, what does 
e tearing and breaking amount to? It is not a wise 
policy to put an old head on young shoulders. Child- 
ood ia the time for childish pranks and play. The 
girl ood ae into womanhood soon . Give them 
plenty of fresh air and sunlight, and let them run and 
By all means give us 


romp 48 much as they please. 

pany beat, romplag is maber than pal howd 
little ladies, tn cag: cradles to 
nervousness, headache, and similar ailz ee. 
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THE PRISONER'S CHILD. 
A Tave Srozy. 


Ir was carl: ning. 
us this aly meet ya 
« Yes,” roughly replied a brown-faced countryman, 
d on. 
mit was afternoon. ae child was cones fragile 
{on her appearance. r‘ bonnet was 0 n straw, 
her shoes were much torn ; the sun played hotly on her 
. She walked on and on an hour longer. 
“Ts this the way to L——?” 
“Yes, little girl; but what are you going there for?” 
The child trudged an, her lip quivering, but not 
ing the pleasant-faced old man who had stopped 
answering pie : 
the jogging of his horse to note her hurried manuer, 


little head, whose y curls were falling on his 
shoulders, and loo into her face. After a moment's 
irresolution he kiased her, and then his head fell under 
her earnest, loving look. 

“ Katy, what made you come 2 

“] wanted to see you, father ;" and the head was or 
his shoulder again. : . 

““ How did you come, Katy? Never mind the noise, 
they are locking up; they will be here again; and let 
you out. How.did you come here, Katy ?” 

“I walked here.” 

“ From London, child ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

Thero was no sound save that of the chains, as ov 
strained her closer to his bosom. 

“And how did you leave—her — Katy — your 


silver about—I should be afeard she took something ; 
they're so artful.” 

“Why didn't you tell her she might stay all night ?” 

“Yes, Miss Nell; but she looked e out of them 
large eyes of hers, and never seemed to hear.” 

“The poor child is in trouble,” said Nell, quite 
sorrowful that she could not further relieve her neces- 
sities. “I'd have given her something to wear, and 
we could have sent her to L——; but, perhaps she 
will come back again; if so, will you send her to me?” 

“If she do, I will, miss," answered Susan, going to 
the gooseberries again. 

But little Katy did not come back. She had been 
watching her opportunity to get off, and had already 
been gone some time. She slept in an open field— 
snuggled into some hay. She would have walked all 


and who that little face, anxious and sad as its | night, if she had darcd, but sho was afraid of the mother ?" 
expression was. . , darkness. The question was fearfully askod, but not responded 
The dew was falling; Katy had almost fallen, too. ° ° e ° ° ° e to. He gazed eagerly in the child's face; her little lip 


“Mr. Warden, there's a quecr case over at my house,” 
said a bluff-lookiny fellow, mecting onc of the officers of 
L— Prison. ‘Wo found her last night in some out- 
of-the-way place, and nothing would do but my wife 
must take her in. We can't find out her name, exce ot 
that it is Katy, and I thiuk she wants to see somebody 
in the prison. But we can't get anything out of her— 
where she came from, or anything about it.” 

“Bring her over here,” said Mr. Warden.“ My wifo 
wants a littlo girl to help with the lhousework ; perhaps 
she’s just the one that will suit.’ So Katy stood, 
trembling more than ever, in a few moments, in the 
preseuce of Mr. Warden. Katy was a pretty child. 
Her large blue eycs wore an expression of intense 
melancholy; her hair had been nicely combed and 
curled, and some one had put a good pair of shoes on 
her feet. 

“Well, my little fel said Mr. Warden, kindly, for 
he was prepossessed in her favour, ‘“where have you 
come from?” 

“London!” said the child, faintly. 

The men looked at each other incredulously. 

“Do you mean to say that you have come to L— 
from London ou foot ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, frightened at Lis manner, 
which had in it something of severity. 

“ And what have you come for ?” 

“To see my father,” tho child burst forth with one 
great sob, and fora moment her little frame was shaken 
with a tempest of feeling. 

“And who is your father?” asked Mr. Warden, 
kindly. 

“Ho is Mr. Lloyd,” said the child, as soon as she 
could speak for her sobs. 

Mr. Warden looked at the yaoler. 

“Lloyd! there are three Lloyds here—Jim, Bondy, 
and Dick,” said the goaler. “Tf it's Jim, he's a bad 
one, he's in irons this morning, for trying to break out; 
he don't deserve a little girl ay looks like that one. Come, 
child, I'll go and find your father.” 

He teok Katy's shaking hand; with the other she 
wiped the tears away as fast as they fell. It frightened 
her almost into calmness to see the ponderous door at 
which the goaler applied the great key; and the still- 
ness of the long stone passages, the dimness thrown 
over all, the constant succession of bars and bleak 
black walls, were terrible to a sensitive mind like hers. 
How the heavy tread of the goaler, and the tread of 
Mr. Warden behind him, echoed through the gloom and 
space! It was, in truth, a great tomb through which 
they moved, a tomb in which were confined living 
hearts, whose throb could almost be heard in the awful 
stillness. On, onthey went ; now through this massive 
door, now through that passage-way. Everything 
spoke of crime, of fierce passions subdued and held in 
stern control. : 

Then they turned, and went upstairs, the yoalcr 
holdiny the scared child close to his side with a tender 
clasp, Mr. Warden following. Another door, and at last 
they came to atstandstill. The gaoler rapped at a cell 
door. 

“ Jim,jhere's a little girl—little Katy, your daughter— 
wants to sec you.” 

A stupid ‘* What?” came from the bed; the man 
had probably just awakened. 

“Your little daughter.” 

There was a sound of rattling irons that made tho 
child shiver. Dimly appeared the face and outlines of 
a well-made man, the countenance handsome, but evil. 
He seemed not to comprehend ; but, as fast as his 
chains would permit him, he came forward and looked 
out atthe anxious face below. ; 

It was almost too much for the child. With a loud 
convulsive cry, she exclaimed, “ Father! father!” and 
fell nearly senseless against the gaoler. 

“Katy!” exclaimed the man, and there was & 
nervous twitching about the muscles of his mouth, 
‘‘ what in heaven's name has brought you here ?” 

The gaoler was calling the child to consciousness. 

“Shall we let her come in the cell?” asked Mr. 
Warden. . ; : 

Jim was passing his hand across his face. A 
smothered “yes” issued from his lips. They opened 
the ponderous door, and put the child within. Her 
arms were outstretched, his were wide open, and they 
came together with a clanking sound about the form 
of the poor little girl. 

“Oh, father!” ‘Ob, Katy, Katy |” and then there 
was a quiet crying. By and bye the map lifted the 


was quivering. 

Katy, tell me quick !" 

“She died, father.” 

A groan, a terrible groan, followed. The convict's 
head fell in the lap of rs child, and he wept bitterly. 
The gaoler and the governor said they never saw a 
sight so woeful. And the child tried to comfort him, 
until his strength seemed to be gone, and his wobs were 
like gasps. 

“Oh, Katy, when did sho die? Ob, my poor May! 


A rough stone by the way imbedded in moss, received 
i he looked so weird and aged, 
kitting there, her tangled hair falling on the hands that 
were clasped over her face! By the shaking of her 
the tears were coming, too, aud she was bravely 


8. 

Ny A curiosity, I declare !" oxclaimed a harsher voice ; 
and Katy, ing up suddenly, cowered away from the 
sight of the pretty young girl and her agreeable-looking 

ion. . 

ts Whatever are you doing here, little girl?” asked 
Nell Maywood, moving a little nearer towards the 
frightened child. : ; 

“Going to L=—,” said Katy, iu a scared way. 

“Did you ever, George! This child is going to 
L—; why it's ten miles off. Child, did you know it 
was so far away ?” 

Katy shook her head, and wiped away the hot and 
heavy tears one by one. . 

"Have qu had your dinner?” 

Agai child shook her head. 

“Nor breakfast? Why, George, the poor little thing 
yuust be almost starved!” 

“[ should think 50, mechanically replied her 
brother, just recovering from a yawn, and showing signs 
of erga : : 

“Look bere; what's your name? Well, Katy, you 
must come up to our house, and get something to eat. 
Going to L—— on foot! Dear me, how ridiculous! 
Follow me, Katy, and we'll take care of you to-night, 
somehow, and see about your going to L—— to-morrow 
mo a 

Katy followed. They walked up a wide avenue. 
Elms and oaks threw their pleasant branches on each 
side; here and there a flower bed might be seen; 
creepers grew round the pillars, twisting up to the 
glittering windows. 

“Susan, give.this poor child a good supper; she is 
hungry, and tired, too, I imagine. After that I will see 
what can be done for her.” 

Susan looked pleasantly down at tho tired little 
one, and taking her band, which trembled now, led her 
into the kitchen. 

Meanwhile her story, or that brief part of it which 
we know, was being told in the drawing-room. The 
sylph-like figure in white, lounging gracefully in the 
midst of delicate cushions, accompanied her narrative 
with expressive gestures, aud now and then a little 


My = girl!” 

“Ever so long ago, I think—ever so many weeks,” 
replied the child; “ but she told me to come and see 
you, and comfort you.” “ She told me to pray for you, 
too; she told me to ask you would you be good after 

ou came out, and meet her in heaven!” 

The child was angel-guided. Her soft touch was 
better for his soul's good than the stripes and the 
chains. He had been hardened; her little love had 
melted down the adamant, had found the locked-up 
good of his nature, and she had sent her sweet smiles 
through his prison door. Long he sat there, his head 
in the lap of his beautiful, quiet child. None dared 
disturb.him ; gaoler and governor walked to and fro. 

“Father, when you come out /'li take care of you.” 

He lifted his head; his oyes, red with weeping, wero 
fastencd on her face. 

“ Mother said I might.” 

The governor cleared his throat; the gaoler spoke 
roughly to ono of tho prisoners—it was to hide: his 
emotion. ‘You had better como, now,” he added, 
going to the cell. 

“Katy, you must go; will you come again, my child ?’ 

“Can't I stay?” 

‘No, dear; but you shall come and see me again.” 

They took her gently from the dark cell; she sobbed 
very quietly. 

In Mr. Warden’g room stood a pleasant-faced old 
man. 

“T have come after that little girl,” he said. “‘ She 
must go home with me; I'll take good care of her. 
I'vo heard her story; and, when her father comes out, 
if he’s a mind to behave himeelf, I'll give him plenty to 
do; besides that, I'll bring her up oncea week to see 
him. What do you say, little one—will you go with 
me?” and old Mr. Maywood stroked her hair, and 
said, pityingly, “Poor child! poor child!” 

* x * * * 

Ten miles from L , there is a little cottage 
occupied by a hardworking man and his one daughter. 
Little Katy is fulfilling the commands of her dying 


mother. 
a 


A WOMAN once deposited £490 with us," said a bank 
manager, “saying that she was very anxious to makc 
it £500. Next day she puzzled me by drawing £10, 
and immediately redepositing it. The mystery was 
explained when she came in & week or two later to 
draw the wholc sum, and was as mad as a hatter when 
we would not give her £500. 

a ‘ 

“Serzine the gigantio Indian round tho waist, tho 
brave boy liftcd him into the air and flung him head. 
long down tho chasm. Panting, the boy stood and 
watched the Indian's body fall from crag to crag uutil 
it disappeared in the darkness below. Just at this 
moment——" Just at that moment the father of the 
boy, who was reading the trash, came along, lifted the 
youngster by the ear, and in the interview that 
followed the boy had no thought of flinging the old man 
down a chasm. There was no chasm handy. 


—_——t— 


Tue annexed anecdote is told of a distinguished 
judge. He purloined his wife’s fan, and buried 
it for a considerable time in very damp ground. Having 
disguised it as completely as was in his power, he sent 
it to a society, with an elaborate description, to prove 
that it was the wing of a bat. It was received with 
due solemnity, and a vote of thanks passed to the donor. 
‘A debate arose as to the species to which it belonged. 
and @ committee of seven was appointed to ascertain 
whether it was the wing of a M ascar or Canadian 
bat. The committee sat three weeks, and, after con: 
sulting Baffon's ‘‘ Natural History” and Goldsmith's 
« Animated Nature,” they reported that it must have 
belonged to a Madagascar bat. It was pronounced the 
greatest curiosity in the museum 


apr 

“T should like to know what she is going to L—— 
for!” she said, leaning back languidly. “We must gct 
her up something to wear—a bonnet, a pair of shoes ; 
and then, perhaps, we can manago to have her driven 
some part of the way, if her errand is of any import- 
ance.” 

“Who is that, Nell ?” 

“Oh, papa, you are come home; why, I was talking 
aboat a mite of a child. She can’t be more than ton, if 
that. Isaw her out here sitting on a stone, the most 
forlorn o , She says sho is going to L——.” 

“I met her on my way,” said the pleasant-faced old 
‘nan. “Bhe asked me about it, and I would havo 
topped her; but she trudged on. Where is she? It 
was noon when I saw her.” 

“In the kitchen, papa. Susan is taking good care of 
her, I expect; and when sho has had her supper we 
will talk with her.” 

A pe of young girls came in. The needlework 
was aside ; the gas burned brightly ; and music and 
mirth banished all thoughts of care. Suddenly Nell 
Maywood remembered the odd little figure, and clapping 
her hands, cried : 

“Oh, I've something to show you, girls!” and dis- 
ap) 

usan was picki coseberries near the pantry in 
Siewichen piekiae g& pantry 

«Where is the child, Susy ?” asked Nell Maywood. 
pits the door-step, miss,” Susan replied, picking 
Pat Vhy, no, Susan, there's nobody here—nobody to be 


“Yes, miss.” 4 
Susan walked deliberately to the door. 

why, -ghe ‘sat -here some time after supper. I 
thought she whs's at niet child; but she’s deep. 
Miss Nelly, she’s gone Ta me see there ain't avy 
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thom into the middle of # pool, and leaving them to find | ably 
|| their way to land. -_ | three 

‘At’ Merton College, Oxford, where he supported 
bisanelt by 6 seca ee ie and by pupils, 
young Wood displayed 

His rooms were full of cages. and nets, and boxes of all 
kinds. At one time he was studying the development of 
the tiger moth, from the to the t insect: and 
had between five and six hundred of the * woolly-bear "’ 
eee age feeding in an enormous breeding cage coly 
stru for the purpose. Twice a day, so enogmous was 
the appetite of the insects, an accommodating scout had to 
bo despatched into tho neighbouring Janes to bring in as 
big a bundle of dumb nettles as he could carry. 

Later on, when ho had taken Holy Orders, Mr. Wood 
showed signs of strong character and originality, as 
when he startled the congrogation, to whom he was 
preaching on the subject of the soul, the existence of 
which had been questioned by a well-known platform 
orator. 

“Tf,” he said, ‘‘ that man were to confront me, and to ask 
whether or no I possessed a soul, I think 1 should astonish 
him not a little by my answer. For if that question were 
put to me, I should say, ‘No.’ Of course there was on 
absolute silence in all parts of the church. Every eye was 
fixed upon the preacher who could give vent to such an 
appalling doctrine ; every ear was eagerly waiting for the 
next words. Then he went on with his sentence, ‘“ Man 
has no soul. Man has a body; man isa soul.” 

We are told by his son, our author, on a farther page, 
that Mr. Wi published his first book upon his 
favourite subject in 1861,and met with a sale which 
amply justified those other ventures which have from 
time to time enriched our shelves. From the first he 
resolved to use always the simplest and plainest 
language, with no parade of learning, so as to convey 
accurate knowledge of his subject to his readers. : 

His well-known “ Homes Without Hands,” described 
as.the most popular of his writings, came out, in 1864, 
in monthly parts, and as a volume in 1865. 80marked 
was its immediate success, that the 7imes devoted as 
much as four columns to a review of it, which was 
‘entirely in its praise. 

We must refer our readcrs to the book itself for 
further details of this most unselfish and sympathetic 
life. It telly us -how, with all the advantage of ripe 
experience, this master of natural history, who had 
done good service with his pen, spoke towards the end 
‘from many platforms, with such direct and simple force 
as carried with it at once conviction of his eminent 
abilities, while his cleverly constructed blackboard, and 
his power of free-hand drawing, must have added not 
a little to the profit and the pleasure of many an 
audience. 

Here ix a characteristic sketch of the great parson- 
naturalist :— : 

Of his peer with the ipa ar he was very proud. 
- During the ast four winters of his life almost the whole of 
his literary work was performed while actually in the train. 
From the very first he was perfectly careless of appearances. 
He once walked through the streets of London oarrying a 
collection of savage weapons, and on another occasion 
wheeled a barrow load of bricks from the builder's yard to 
his house, as he wanted them for immediate use: so that 
he was quite unaffected by the interest which his type- 
writing excited among his fellow passengers, who gazed their 
fill at the elderly clergyman in the corner of the carriage, 
busily performing upon the keys of the strange machine, 
dnd even made their comments thereupon, without in the 
least arousing him from his abstraction, or impeding his 
flow of thought. 


And here is another picture, with which we will con- 
clude our notice of this worthy tribute by a son to his 
father’s memory :— 

My father was always a delightful companion, with the 

wer of thoroughly entering into, and sympathising with 

e hobbies and pursuits of those much younger than him- 
self. He was one of the pleasantest of talkers, always ready 
and apt with quotation, anecdote, and illustration ; full of 
humonr, and at the same time very careful and accurate in 
his statements. In the words of one wMo knew him well, 
from the time of ‘his matriculation to the end of his life, 
he was an excellent conversationaligt, and, no matter how 
many hours he had been toiling, he always seemed fresh for 
his work, and pleased to have a friendly chat.” 

It is sad to know that .a man who has given such a 
store of fresh and interesting.information to his fellows 
by his accurate study of nature and by his power of 
imparting to others the result, should have himself 
reaped so little practical benefit from his untiring 
efforts to instruct and to amuse as to leave his family 
at his death in actual distress. . 


THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES; NO 
THOROUGHFARE; and THE PERILS OF CERTAIN 
ENGLISH PRIGONERS, sx CHARLES DICKENS anp 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

(CuaPmMan aND Hauy. 1890. 52.) 

‘‘ T'Hese stories, which originally appeared in Hovsz- 
HOLD Worps, are now reprinted ie a complete form for 
the first time.”. - So runs a note on. the fly-leaf of this 
book, which must be an irresistible appeal to the 
numberless readers who delight in the magic power of 
the of these two masters of fiction. More than 
twenty years have passed since the pap oe 


will these 
be blown by the idle winds, and where will the last of 
them be one day lost and forgotten ?”* - : 

There are touches whith remind us of the adventures 
of J of skating fame, in this eocount of an attempt 
at cricket made by Thomas Idle, whose nature matched 
his name :— 

Onporite to him, bebind three more wickets, stood one o! 
his m friends, filling the sitaation, as the was informed 
of bowler. No words can desotibe Mr. Idle's horror and 
amazement when he saw this ee ordinary 
occasions the meekest and mildast of beings—sud. 
denly contract his eyebrows, compress hie assume thie 
eapest of an infrinted savage, rum ack few ape then 
run forward, , without the c jon, 
burl a detestably hard ball with all bis ciight straight at 


selves among tribes who, ‘for ways that are dark, and - 
for tricks that are vain,” are as “peculiar” as any’ 
Heathen Chines, is the North-West frontier of India. 
Mr. Oliver is never dull, even when dealing with dry 
historical details; and he lights up the life story of the 
Biloch and the Pathfin by many bright descriptive 
touches and amusing anecdotes. e are introduced to 
these two principal tribes by the following contrast and 
comparison :— 

Good-loo , frank, with well.ocut features, black and 
well-oiled flowing hair and beard, attired in a smock frook 
that is theoretically white, but never is washed save on the 
yare occasions when he goes to durbar, the Biloch is a 

eral favourite. He is a bit of a buck, and when he 
finds himself passing into the sere and yellow, dyes his hair. 
It is not uncommon to find an old gentleman with cycbrows 
of deep black, and the tip of his beard gradually shading off 
through le to red, to the roots of pure white. His wifo 
makes, a toilet, and arranges her hair in many cffectivo 
lait; but any connection with soap and water would be voted 
either as 6 mark of the worst effleminacy. He shares with 
the Pathan many of the virtyes and vices peculiar to a wild 
and semi-civilised people, but in most respects he presents 
the most egreeable co t. Both are givon to hospitality, 
both ready to exact an eye for an eye, and ae life for a life; 
but the Bitoch prefers to kill his enemy from the front, the 
Pathan fzom behind. - 
The chapter which brings us face to face with Fitz- 
bardy's murderer is less grim than its title implies, for 
we are told in ite first few lines that nothing is pong 
happen to Fitz; as the regiment called him, and that 
his faithful henchman, though known as “the 
Murderer " because he joined the army with the brand 
of Cain upon him, would wait behind any master’s 
chair as harmlessly, and almost as well, as a London 
footman. Once, we are told, signs of the old Adam did 
break out :— 

Like a good many other oflicers, Fitz did not suffer from 
® superfluity of dollars, and was occasionally despondent 
about ways and means, a circumstance that did not escape 
the notice of his faithful orderly, who one day asked if 
there was nothing the Sahib could think of by way of 
mending matters. Had the Sahib no expectations from his 
family—no one likely to give him any monoy ? The Sahib 
could think of no one but an old aunt, who might leave 
him her money when she died, a prospect, however, that 
seemed very distant. Khushhal looked carefully round to see 
that the coast was clear, sbut all the doors, and, with a 
gleam in his i and his hand searching for a knife, 
whispered, “Sahib, I’ll go home and kill her. They will 

“ pekhaps catch end hang me, but you will be sure of the 
money.” The ofier was perfectly genuine, andthe Murderer 
was grestly inted.to find his officer had so little 
Spirit of enterprise as to decline it. 

Whep prospects brightened, and Fitz blossomed into a 

_ district of8cer, Khushhal took up the post of general- 
aon of his household, and arranged everything so 
well that bis name and fame passed into a proverb as 
Fitw’s Murderer ! 

He had # monthly contract for the supply of matches, for. 

for ienp oil, and for tooth-picks. All was on the 

scale hen Fitz was a Captain, matches cost him 

eight annas a month ; it was inconsistent with his dignity 
as Major to tse leas than twelve anras a month, while the 
Murderer held that no lieutenant-colonel could light his 
pipe efieotually for less than one rupee a month. If he was 
not clothed be was at least mended by contract, the 
Murderer tying up little holes in his stockings with bits of 
string on regular monthly terms. He was fed by contract, 
a long course of salt in various disguises, through a 
series of deadly hot days, induced a remonstrance even 
from Fits, resulted in a ahange to elderly chickens ; 
but all too soon there followed more instalments of junk. 
Fits had to explain that the flesh of the cow had become 
altogether distasteful to him. ‘Sahib, come here, look at 
those casks !'" said the Murderer, Reining to a corner of the 
verandah. “I have bought a whole cow, which has been 
salted, and which has be eaten; what can I do?” 
Obviously there was layer: Fitz but to work steadily 

- through, hoping for better 

THE REY. 3. G. WOOD, HIG LIFE AND WORK, sy 

REV. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 
(CasszLL aNnp Co., 10s. 6d.) 


Azour eighteen months ago the death of this true 
lover of nature was felt quite as a national loss. His 
name had long been a household word to all who knew 


0 
something of the wonders of natural history, and were 
jor such as he was i y qualified 
y give, and, as time went on, each fresh book or lecture 
meal proof of the power with which he could bring 
self 
We 


his side was concerned, by being immediately bowled out, 


“Catch it!” “Stop it!’ “ Pitch it up!” were cries that 
passed by him like the idle wind that he regarded not. He 
ducked under it, he jumped over it, he whisked himself 
away from it on either side. Never once through the whole 
innings did he and the ball come tagether on anything 
approaching to intimate terms. 

Here, again, is a e almost as pathetic as tli 
death oan of Paul Dambey and Little Nell :— 

At length Walter Wilding took to his bed, and his house 
keeper became his nurse. = ; 

“Lying here, perhaps you will not mind my calling you 
Sally, Mrs. Goldstraw ?" said the poor wine merchant. 

a it sounds more natural to me, sir, than any other name, 
and J like it better.” 

“Thank you, Sally. I think, Bally, must of late have 
been subject to fits. Is that so, Sally? Don't mind telling 
me now.” 

“It has happened, sir."” 

He extended his hand to her, and she gently took it. 

“The old child-feeling is coming back upon me, Sally, 
The old hush and rest, as I used to fall asleep.” 

After an interval, he said, in a placid voice, “ Please kise 

me, nurse,” and, it was evident, believed himself to be lying 
in the old dormitory. 
“As she had been used to bend over the fatherless and 
motherless children, Sally bent over the fatherless and 
motherless man, and put her lips to his forehead, marmur- 
ing ‘God bless you!" “God bless you!" he replied, in 
the same tone. 

After another ,interval he opened his eyes in his own 
character, and said, ‘Don't move me, Sally. I think my 
time is come. I don’t know how it may appear to you, 
Sally, but——” 

Insensibility fell upon him for a few minutes—he emerged 
from it onos more. 

“ T don’t know how it may appear to you, Sally, but so it 
angen to me.” : 

hen he had thus conscientiously finished his favourite 
sentence, his time came, and he died. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A Book for Boys and Girls, by John Bunyan. Hiliot Stuck, 
1890. (58.) This quaint little book is a fac-simile of the 
unique first edition published in 1686, and now deposited 
in the British Museum. The very curious eld volume, which: 
had originally cost but sixpence, from which this careful ro- 
print is made, turned up quite unexpectedly some few 
monthsago. It had long rested on the shelves of the Dukes 
of Buckingham, and at the breaking up of the great Stowe 
collection it found its way into the hands of the trade. Sold 
at first for forty guineas, it was recently apquired by the autho- 
rities of our National Library. Bou fe that a strangely 
simple and most characteristic comes down to us at 
last from the hands of the great Debamer, ed in the 
cS riate setting of its old-fashioned form and style. 
John Bunyan himeelf tells‘us ing rhyming preface that it 
was written for boys and girls; ing with sly emphasis, 
that he means those of all ages and of all sorts and degrees, 
for often 

“ Our Bearded Men do act like Beardless ' 
Our Women please themselves with Childish Toys.” 


Qn these seventy-six pages. we find seventy-four ‘‘ Country 
Rhymes for Children,” each with its proper moral, and two 
of them headed by staves of mrusio.in a clef now unknown 
The Golden South, by“ Lyth.” Ward and Downey. 1890. 
We have here, rather in fragments than in full, the record 
of a woman's life and experiences during nearly half o 
century in Australia. It is but a small volume, and does 
not pretend to literary merit, but it has its interest os & 
story that deale with real everite during the growth of the 
i colony that peontes. the “Golden Seuth."’ —— 

fa and Works of &t. renee, Dom John Mabillon, 
translated and edited by Samuel J. Eales, M.A., V.C.L. 
128. John Hodges, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. These 
two solid volumes set forth in full the writings of onc 
whose Voice, though but that of a simple abbot, wasa power 
in Europe in the dle Ages, . The- sdliox hus been at mucli 
pains to put before Hnglish readersan exact equivalent of 
what St. Bernard wrote, leaving his words to speak for 
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pts prey Mast —This journal is certainly one of the best pennyworths 
ee one cowld desire. ae | it all round, Pearson's Weekly should satisfy 
eh of readers, and we heartily wish it every success. 

id: Derbyshire Btar.—The first issue of this tio paper comes before 


; Saturday ‘ext, and the proprietors wil find suocess attend their 
enn oan ea her the pace to what its first issue is. The paper is 
, q 


8 provided ; 

the ephemeral paw ee On 8 of this 
it also of asolid and enduring type 

; ba not ® eo The get up of the paper is a distinct advance on 


st James’ Gasette.—The new popular 


een Pearson's ‘Weekly, the first 
ber of which is out to-da for 


eh on wo of the ‘clergy el 
minations. tead of, or in tion to, the usual “ competitions,"’ the 
i io a Bs tac number of annulties to selected clergy- 
a ministers. The object, it is frankly avowed, is to 
and Nonoopicthe paper in clerical circles, and it is certainly likely to 
red in doing 60. Ite projectors are lacking neither in enterprise, knowledge, 
or rience, and their anticipations of immediate and considerable success 
very likely to be realised. ; ; : 
ancashire Evening Ezpress.—The new venture is @ genuine one, and will 
oubt make headway. 
hiestminster and Lambeth Gasette.—The new penny paper, which appears 
with the title Pearson’s Weekly, contains & great variety of matter calcu. 
to amuse interest all sorts and condition of men, women, and 
ren. : : ‘ 
Dispatch.—The riodical is got upin ao neat style, and the 
Ee acd an intelligent este, and is Cactelaly worth perusal, 
the Northern Figaro.—In style and appearance this publication differs 
; The page is larger, and the type pretty uniform 
ighout. The contents are of & varied and entertaining charapter. The 
ti , however, is undoubtedly the schemes for insurance— 
ay accident 000 and cycling £100—and the annuities to clergymen. 
e are bound to prove of great service in working up the circulation, l- 
her the ce of No. 1 of Pearson's Weekly arouses & lively hope that 
child will live and thrive "’ under the fostering care of its parent. 
' i .—* To interest, to elevate, and to amuse " is the 
se eae proprniany and, ju from the first number, the threefold 
ise seems likely to be abundantly ful Ned. 
: view.—Another feature of this new aspirant to popular favour is 
at of profit-sharing is to be extended to the whole of the staff. 
ontents are of a varied kind. It is gratifying to be able to say of them 
they are wholesome. 
rhe Uleter Echo.—In Pearson's Weekly we have a wonderful pennyworth of 
ble matter. The quality of the articles is excellent, and the quantity 
satisfy any but a most gluttonous devourer of miscellaneous literature. 
rhe Camden and Kentish Towns Gasette.—This is another new production, 
well worthy the patronage of those who wish to support a journal whose 
t will be to to its pages « higher tone than at present exists in the 
of literature te whioh it belongs, without detracting in any way from its 
esting and amusing features. 
rish Times.—A most creditable production. 
ne Newbury Ezpress.--Promises to have a successful career. 
‘eachers’ Record, Brighton.—There are forty-eight columns of interesting 
er, well printed. Pearson's Weekly should enjoy [an immense circulation. 
a wonderful pennyworth. 
teading Standard.—The new venture makes a strong bid for success, con- 
ng sixteen large. pages of matter, of which there is suftivicnt variety to 
e everyone. 
Kent Coast Times.—Those who assert that the age of miracles has gone by 
not had the privilege of seeing the advance copy of Pearson's Weekly 
h had just come to hand, We should think it is by far the largest penny- 
h of any journal of its kind, and if only future numbers equal in literary 
the (open of the copy before us, then e long good-bye to the popularity 
nue of its contemporaries. 
St. Leonards and Hastings Gazette.—Pearson's Weekly, the first number 
hich has reached us, ap to perfom ite promise of being the best penny 
dical published. e Eaitor tells his readers that the object will be to 
ts higher tone to the journal than at present exists in the class of litera. 
o which it bel without detracting in any way from its interesting and 
ing features ; we think the first number may be taken as an earnest 
promise. We had thought that in the numerous literary rivals of late 
novelty was exhausted, but Pearson's Weekly has undeceived us. One 
uovel features {s the co-operative principle applied in its production, and 
er is ite arrangements tec annatties to clergymen and ministers of all 
a - ons, and the others are such as our want of space precludes a 
a) 


over Express.—This first number is in every respect better than the -best 
oa ad ‘of the same class that we have hitherto scanned. In addition to 
ndicious selection of the general items it has apecia features which can- 
ail to popularise it. We believe Pearson's Weekly will succeed. 


astbourne Review.—Peareon’s Weekly contains more reading matter than 
der contem: Its tone is decidedly health y, and in the first number 
is s sounder literary style about it than some of the similar publications 
oast. There isa wonderful scheme for the benefit of x clergymen, 


h we commend to the notice of well-to-do Church people and Noncon- 


Northampton Daily Reporter.—Pearson's Weekly is the best pennyworth of 
Ing matter going. 

The Piper o° —This extraordinary pennyworth, which, with many 
eatures, displays first-rate areola ability. amas : 

= Pregl have [Sabatier first pumnbas easier 
’ aa promised, a large and good pennyworth. We canno 
ny idea of its Beat contents, but they ore malsalaied to be both enter- 
ng and pom useful. Pearson's Weekly certainly makes a spirited bid 


Dover and County Chronicle.—Pearson's Weekly is well arranged, and it 
a large amount of interesting and varied reading. It’s aim is ‘‘ to interest, 
avate, and to amuse,” and, judging by the first number, it bids fair to doso. 
Bolton Weekly Journg}.—Popular s for the million are this week to 
unter a new and powerful rival Pe cervon's Weekly. Its aims are high, 
spparently likely of attainment; and the proprietors are well qualified, 
by experience and ability, make the new venture & success. 
Heatures of bey Hoops excellence, abundanoé of varieties and 
ities, and good le type, and it is undoubtedly an excellent penny- 


Morning’ Adpertiser.—It is the biggest and best of the weekly papers that do 
hake a staple of news, : 
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AT THE PRESS BAYS ABOUT “ PEARSON’S | 


NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY 
MAGAZINE -FOR CHUROCHMEN AND 
CHURCHWOMEN. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Boo pages, cr. 8vo, price 3a. Bd. 
Ready Reference. The Universal 
Cyclopadia, containing everythin 
that everybody wants to know. By 
R. BALcil. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth. Price 38, 6d. 


The Ready Reference Dictionary, 


contains 35,000 words. Edited by W. 
R. BALcu. = Index cut through. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, price 2/6 


The Every Day Dictionary. Edited 


by W. R. Baccu. 


Cr. 80, cloth, price 3a. 6d. 
The Busy Man's Handbook, an indis- 
nsable companion for the office and the 
home. Compiled by W. R. BaALcn. 


HANDBOOKS 


YOR THE 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Fcap. 8vo, 200 pages, paper boards, price 1s. 

THE YOUNG WIFE'S OWN BODK, 
Contains everything that the Young Wifvand 
Mother should know in connection with her 
own healthand that of ber children at the 
most important periods of her life. 


8OME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The advice given is plain and (practical."— 
The Queen, : 

“A bost of trouble may be avoided by atten- 
tion to the rules of life laid duwn in this book.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“It gives useful and sound advice.’— Western 
Mercury. 

4 most useful little handbook, full of mactical 
advice, giveu in a clear intelligible form.”—City 

Tess. 

5 “Is excellent in conception and well ex- 
pressed, and is written plainly."—-Glasgow 
Herald, 
F cap. 8vo, paper, price 18. 
CHILDREN. A book forall mothers. By 
I. L. Ricumoxp, with @ Prefave by SamaH 
- TyYTLyr. 


The Housekeeper's Memo. Book 
for kifty-two eeks, muy be begun at 
any period of the Year. Half-bound, 2/- 
1s. 6d.; bound invloth .. be . & 


The Weekly Housekeeper, for 1/- 
Weekly Bills oe os ae Be 


oole’s Family Account Book ie 
a ree wo . ao ae 3/ 
Ditto, Half-bound.. . 4/- 


he Improved Family Washing 
Took, to last one Year, with double 1/- 


check lists, perfora: 
Ditto, for 6 months ae -/6 
Washing Book for Ladies, for _ /6 
Filty-two Weeks .. oe oe oe 
Ditto for Gentlemen o- -/ 6 
The Household Washing Book, 


for One Year, quarto, containing a list 1/6 
of 112 articles . aia oi Es 


ent Book, for keeping account of 
ag ce Property,{Rents Received, and 2/6 
Expenditure. Quarto, half-bound .. ™ 
Form for a WIH, suitable for all 
cases, with legal instructions, in an -/6 
envelope .- 2 we . ie 


tiable Instruments. A Hand- 
ba oy the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes, 1,0,U.’s, and Bills _ /6 
of Lading -. . o. on oe 
_———————————————————————————— 


Every School Boy ought to 
know that KINGSTON’S 
“THREE MIDSHIPMEN,” 
AND 
“PETER THE WHALER,” 
Are now Published at 
SIXPENCE EACH, 
And that ‘"THH 
THREH LIBUTENANTS” 


will follow shortly in uniform 
style. 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND FAMILY 
MAGAZINE FOR CHURGHMEN AND 


CHURCHWOMEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH. 
LONDON and SYONEY. 


ee ie Ce) LS od od eo a 


- [&hird Summer Number 


PEVIEW OF PEVIEWs 


(price 6d.) published August 8th. 


Circulation, 80,000. 


The first Half-Yearly Volume, now ready, price 4/€ 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Enlarged and copious! illustrated, 
is ut once the cheapest und most complete guide to the periodical literature of 
the world, and a rullying point for all interested in the welfare of the English. 
speaking race. : 

It is the organ of the Association of Helpers which has in it the 
promise of a world-wide growth. 


Po ia he aU te oh ee bh hh 


PE PASSION sat 


Piss 


As played To-day at OBER-AMMERGAU, 1890. 


A handsomely illustrated crown quarto volume, containing the entire German text of 
the Passion Play, as it is performed every Sunday in Ober-Ammergau, with 
an English translation and description in parallel columns. 


By W. T. STEAD, 


This is the only Book published which gives the text of the sonzs, pro- 
logues, and drama as they are heard wt Ober-Ammergau to-day. Ajl the other 
books describe the Play as it was performed ten years ago. : 

This is the only Book which givcs the German and Inglish text side lv 
side in parallel columns, with full elucidatory description of all that takes ple 
on the stage. oS 

This is the only Book which contains (hy special authorisation) repro. 
ductions of the valuable and splendid scries of photographs published by the 
Ober-Ammergau Kunst und Verlags Anstalt. ; 

No one who goes to Ober-Aminergau can afford to be without it. and n 
oné who remains at home can get to know so well what the play actually i. 
by reading its pages. 

The letterpress consists of about 100 pages. while 36 pages are devoted t 
the reproduction by process blocks of G0 of the original photographs 


_ Price ONE SHILLING, in stiff paper cover, or TWO SHILLINGS, 
: in imp cloth. Post free, 3d.extra. , 


Office of Bebiew of Reviews : 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK SIREET, STRAND,. LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY f 
A BPECIAL OFFER. 


NOVELS 
MRS. E. J. WORBOISE. 


A limited number of the following volum 
pobliiet at FOUR SHILLINGS" AND SIX: 
ENCE each, are now offered at the special 
rice oO! 
‘WO SHILLINGS anp SIXPENCE each :— 


Just Published. Demy 8vo, Scarlet Cloth, 15/- 
nett; post free. 


The Birds of Essex: 


A Contribution to the Natural History 
of the County, 


By MILLER CHRISTY, F.L.8. 
163 Woodcuts, two Plans, and one Plate, 


ING. 


Foolscap 8vo, Scarlet Cloth, 2/6 nett; 
post 


free. ‘ Sore Genre Sir Julian's Wife. 
DURRANT'S ft Lonsdale The Wife's Trials. 


e. 
The whole of the six volumes may also be 
had in a uniform binding for 15s. 


ONE VOLUME NOVELS 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


The foll Novels, which have hitherto 
peer abtteh at Five SHILLINGS, are now 
issu a 


Handbook for Essex : 


A Gulde to the Principal Bulllings, Fusco: and 
objects of interest in each rish in the 
County, for the use of Tourists and others. 


By MILLER CHRISTY, F.L.8. 


With a Map and two Plans. THREE caiaacag 5 oiaas SIXPENCE 
‘ Abundant and valuable information."— r, 
races Sting Rvce, | PARE, | Eady cect 
a 
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“In descriptive writing, in simplicity and 
gracefulness of style, and in perfect mastery 
over her characters, Mrs, Barr can hold her 
own with any living novelist.”--Glasgow Herald. 
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«WHAT CAN WE TELL -¥OU? 


A very great many more friendly letters of ' welcome 
have reacled us since’ we went $o press with the last 
number. As it is impossible to reply to them indivi- 


dually, wo hope that. their senders will allow us to | 


- thank thom en mudee for the kindly spirit in which 
they havo written. Those who take so much interest 
in the welfare of this paper as to offer suggestions 
for its future, may be assured that their ideas will 
receive the fullest and most careful consideration. 


Leta takes us to task as follows :—‘ Really I think it 
too bad that. you should give the married men a 
spec prize, and offer not to the married ladies. 
If you aro ungallant enough to forget that ladies 
should come first, your common sense should have 
told you that the wife of the household has a good 
deal to say with regard to what papers enter it. I 
don’t want tothreaten you ; but in onehome, at least, 
it is considered that the good start you made in giving 
ladies a page particularly for themselves is in 
grave peril of being lost.” —Now, here's a 
tty state of affairs. Our expellent intentions to 
and everybody scem to havo come alto- 
gether to grief. And to have fallen foul of the ladies 
of all people! We hasten to assure Lerua that no 
disrespect to her sex was intended. The fact of tho 
matter was that Benxpict wrote such a nice letter 
that we felt bound to fall in with his suggestion. We 
ee at our fair correspondent will allow us to con- 
sider that our slip is condoned by a promise that so 
crag as our offer to married pe rae pa aan cp 
ive a special prize to be com or by their 
wives Lest anne ee readers of both sexes should 
write complaining that they are being left out in the 
cold, we a plates ourselves to afford them special 
aining prizes in the near future. 


ities of 
Se jects and conditions will be announced in the 
course of the next few weeks. 

WeELL WisHEes.—Certainly, this paper is to be con- 
ducted on mon Teal lines. We leave the discus- 
sion of politics tothe many able contemporaries who 
already cater for the varying tastes of the public in 
that respect. 

M. S.—The drawing power of a first-class railway 
engine 1s about equal to that of 1,000 horses. 


R. E. R. asks :—‘ However do all the big hotels that 
have been built in London during the last few years, 
pay?” It certainly is rather hard to ac- 
count for the constant popularity of these immense 
establishments, especially as the small hotel-keepers 
vf whom we have made enquiries, say that they never 


following lead. The | in‘ question 
.our . 13 
noted in istic circles for its habit of 


journalisti 
every good idea introduced by anyone else so far as 
ordinary decency and the cop ¢ laws will permit. 

G. H.—The speed of ocean currents. varies a good 
deal, and no very definite information can be given 
on the subject. Itis true that bottles and other « 
have very often been set afloat witha view to obtaining 
exact data as tothe rate at which different currents flow 
along, but it is never possible to tell exactly how long 
they have floated about near the shore with the eb 
and flow of the tide before they have been found. 
The greater part of them, indeed, never are found, 
often, no doubt, because of the accumulation of 
barnacles which have caused them to sink. Some time 
ago the figure-head of a shi 
little island off the coast of 
from the course it was pursuing when found had 
evidently only just arrived there. It was identified as 
having pelveced toa vessel that had been burnt 
at sea near Cape Horn, at a point just six thousand 
miles away, two years and a half before. The 
mean rate at which the figure-head had travelled 
was therefore about six miles and a half a day, and 
this may be taken as being the speed of the par- 
ticular current which had borne it along. 

A Furure Reaper.—Your query is a very suitable one 
for QuEsTIONS WorTH ANSWERING, and there it shall 
open We are forwarding you a postal order for 

@ crown, as we propose to give this amount for 
every question sent by the outside public which we 
consider of sufficient interest to warrant its insertion 
on that page. 

R.—Mr. Gladstone's exact height in 5ft. 9in. 

F, H. W.—Taking the population of the world all over 
it is estimated that women are more numerous than 
men to the extent of six per cent. : 

C. A.—We cannot answer your question, as we 
do ‘not propose to devote any space to replies 
to legal queries. Though these may please the few 
readers whose letters are answered, many. must 
necessarily be disappointed at receiving no reply to 
their communications, and we do not believe the vast 
mgjority of readers of such a paper as this feel the 
smallest interest in replies to questions regarding 
the law. : : 

E. S. C.—Certainly, all contributions to our columns 
must be original matter. We do not propose to fill this 

aper with extracts from other publications, however 
interesting they may be. 


was picked up near a 
estern Australia, which 


x Palance is really fax more uneven than 


line. : 
F. A.—The married 
to every 1,000 inhabitants. 

M. R.—We are sorry that we cannot answer your qucs- 


ple of this country number 15 


tion, not because we ,are unable to, but because we 
take some pride in the fact that this is absolutely the 
only paper in the United Kingdom which has never 
mentioned the name of the famous explorer, Mr. H. 
M. ——. You must not think us discourteous, 


Though we do not like to disappoint a correspondent, 


we cannot resist the temptation of being absolutely 
unique in this small matter. : 


P. J. remonstrates thus: ‘‘ Why is your postal rate so 


heavy? I should like to send a copy of your paper 
abroad to my brother every week, but to have to pay 
its price over again in eae is rather too much." 
—————-You should address your remarks to the 
Postmaster-General, though we are afraid they would 
be unavailing, for we have exercised all our powers 
of persuasion upon him in vain. He refuses to 
yogister any but xewspapers at lower rates than those 


which apply to bookpackets, and, con uently, this 
periodical has to through the post at book rates, 
Were it published on the other side of the Atlantic, 


this matter would be upon a very different footing. 
In the States such periodicals as this are ‘‘ entered 
‘at the General Post Office, New York, as second class 
mail matter,” and may be sent in any quantities at 
the rate of a cent (or halfpenny) per pound. It is 
not even necessary to affix stamps. All that is 
needed is for the | Saeed to eaud 4 their copies tc 
the post-office. They are weighed in, and a payment 
is made of as many cents as there are pounds weight. 
For example, this ‘paper weighs three ounces, +0 


. broadly speaking, five copies would go for a half. 


re fh that is to say, we could send ten through the 
t for the price that we have to pay for one. ‘Tho 
: thia, for the 
U.S. postal authorities convey “second-class mail 


T. L.—The highest income tax rate has been 2s. in the 
pound, the lowest 2d. 

Sp10on.—You would not be able to, get a letter direct 
to the Queen, no matter how you marked the en- 
velope. All letters addressed to Her Majesty are 
read by Sir Heury Ponsonby. With the Prince of 
Wales it is different. He is said to open personally 


- did so well as they have done since their palatial 
civals were opened. Can it be that so many more 
pers come up for a visit to London than was 
formerly the case, that this enormous amount of 
expensive extra gccommodation is required? Or do 

of ing-houses suffer? Whatever the 
solution of this query may be, we confess that it is L 
one:too many for us. Any of our readers who can | _ every letter addressed to him. 
solve it are welcome to lay their knowledge in | L. L.—So far as we are aware the only two words in the 
this page for the benefit of R. E. R. and of others English language in which the vowels occur in their s 
whon: the question interests. : right order, are abstemious and facetious. envelopes with their letters of enquiry. All general letters 
H, L. G.—We have no idea as to what are the yearly | Missep an Important ApporntMENT THROUGH My TRAIN accompanied by stamped envelopes will be unswered. 
profite of the public-house you mention. Pablioans’ PROM oe, see oe Leal ee ee Morn- | -== ——— = = =e 
rofite are, however, notoriously large. For instance, ING, indignantly demands informed, * Why it is 
| A thirty-six gallon cask of bitter beer will cost pe that to eee of the piers are as Pee a OUR TERMS FOR LITERARY WORK. 
them about sixty shillings.. He probably retails it in unpunctuality as lines north of it are famed for the We propose to pay for accepted original 1 “ 
*half-pint ” glasses, five of which go ats quart, at | capital time their trains keep ?°—-——= Other | of Ee Sacre me a rate Sigher pede hi 
twopence a and thus gets nearly six pounds for | ~ portions of our correspoudent’s lettcr are so abusive | guy in periodical literature. Litterateurs must please rae 
a barrel of beer that cost him three. Taking all ex- that wo fear southern railway companies would | signd that it is useless to send any but very high-class matter, 
penses into consideration, it must be allowed that refuse eo ee who had provided them- | We have an alle permanent staff perfectly capable of pro: 
such a gross profit as this will leave a very comfort- selves with this paper if we were to print them. | ducing sufficient to meet requirements, biped ee than depet 
able net margin. We fully sympathise with him. Few things are | solely upon their efforts, we should like to receive assistanre 
D. U. C.—We confess that wo sec no reason for the idea aa fel Fray to beige are the Monday | from smart outside contributors, So if any writer has an 
Sidi should be Gaton-with a silver Euile, ‘Tilers | Geno en ten Ge a ees ee ee ea ee 
is some sense in cutting fruit with one, for the tasto carly that one has to emulate the dervishes, whose | recognise the fact iat he can turn it to more profitable 
account here than elwewhere. We do not require any hashed. 


alge sd in cutting themselves as deeply .as 

possible, by reason of hot shaving water being up matter, of the “Queer Epitaphs” or “ : wg 
. 2 iphs" or “ Curious Wagers 
unattainable, and to breakfast on the romains of | style. ' To send anything of the kind would be only sd wane 
Sunday's supper—with the object of getting up to | contributors’ time and our own.: 

town by nine o'clock, and to reach the office at 


matter” all over the Union, which covers nearly the 
same area as the whole of Europe, at this, to us, ridi- 
culously low rate. The result is that newsagents 
are, comparatively speaking, unknown in the States, 
and many pa with huge circulations pass into 
the hands of the public entirely through the medium 
of the Post Office. 

Already we find the spice at disposal in this page for 
answering queries lumentably insufficient. We will gladly 
reply by post to those readers who cure to enclose stamped 


———— 


teen ue iene nie a ole faa achensille peepee us } ern seg most bak cause lies, wat hat pois hs eee ppg 
a ; facturers of er-plates insist upon gagat a kee. he a ae at, as a rule, these southern | which are unsuitable, and with which stamped envelopes are 


ition to fear. Competition is to, 
the unpunctual railway what the rod is to the bad: 
boy ove all fear of it, and unpunctualit 
in’ one case, and naughtiness in the other, flouri 
unchecked. Another reason probably lies in the 
different nature of the passenger traffic on lines 


of their wares in such a fashion that any salt which 
one = me a dine th Baier t into the 
gravy _on either eludi e longing - te 
‘ r, or rendering itself so obtrusive Pigs 
we lived in Ceptral Africa, where salt is-so 
scarpe that to say a man eats it is tantamount to pro- 


enclosed, we disclaim any responsibility in this respect, 
Neither can we undertake the custody of unsuitable MSS., 
so those with which stamped envelopes are not sent will be 


destroyed; 
i  _—_- 


running north and south of London. The northern POSTAL RATES. 
: Sigint millionaire. Why they cannot make | traffic is, generally speaking, a business traffic, and : : 
& sensi tte its round all plates, so that salt the business man who found his affairs upset by the Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices, 
aod other cospones of the hace arom can be kept | . unpunctuality of a train would see that someone pt free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
bounds is as mysterious as the point you raise. heard of it. Southern traffic, on the other hand, is e following rates, prepaid :— 
A.W. De Many teal = your Se ao We de mostly “ hacanitae all —— ot now—and Year S * 
not, however, Propose o any; in the way o aman who is on the wa spend a fortnight at’ One sensagecesneoonese 
dllustrations. We et ag fh the fact that aging Half Year svete 4 4 


seaside doesn’t mind so very much whether ne 
to the station to the minute or half an hour behi 


we! Sh ing iar Bhi Jornal gon Tlustrs- 


iene Sn 2°23 


produced as it must necessarily be | his time. The delinquencies of lines serving th Postage (at book rates, & penny & copy. 

a poriien pls Sclpeia ry wi and we south oast tompt ua to write you a reply « column in Cimicen ; Texcgla Chanibery, fon, E.C. 
&,:* were > ° i i 3 
. pia by inal one y good read Sep our other correspondents might object,'| “printed at the Fleet Printing Works, 14, os 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE] | 
| BEECHAM’S PILLS | 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 
For Bilions and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings 
of Heat, LossYof Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose 
will give relief in twenty minutes. This is no 
fiction, for they have done it in countless cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one 
Box of these Pills, and they will be acknow- 

ledged to be worth a Guinea a Box. 

For Females of all ages these Pills are in- 
valuable. No Female should be without them. 
There is no Medicine to be found to equal 
Beecham’s Pills for removing any Obstruction 
or Irregularity of the System. If taken 


according to the Directions given with each 
Box, they will soon restore Females of all ages 
to sound and robust health. This has been 
proved by Thousands who have tried them and 
found the benefits which are ensured by their use. 


For a Weak Stomaclt, Impaired Digestion,” 


and all Disorders of the Liver, they act like 
Magic, and a few doses will be found to work 
wonders upon the most important organs of 
the human machine. They strengthen the 
whole Muscular System, restore the long-lost 
Complexion, bring back the keen edge of Appe- 
tite, and arouse into action, with the Rosebud 
of Health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are Facts testified con- 
tinually by members of all classes of Society ; 
and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is, Beecham’s Pills have the 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
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| BEECHAM’S PILLS | 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 


ference ta Advertising ahould be sent to Adver rtisin: 
ALU connenibien git WIN Taieranis Pubiiening and Bditerial OMoee1~ emple Chambers: famole Avenue; ‘a6. 


FULL DIRECTIONS GIVEN 


Department, '' Peargon’s Weakly, 


And S:ld by all Druggists and Patent Medicine. Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
WITH EACH BOX. 
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Competitors not to be over 17 years of age last Birthday. 
The first of these WONTMLY COMPETITIONS will be on August Sist next, followed by others on September SUth, October S1st, November 80th, December SIst, éc., until further notice. There is no element of chance int! 
Competitions, the winning ofa prize depending cntirely on the perseverance and trouble taken to collect the wrappers. The Competitions are held every month, 90 failure in oue does not discoarage, but stimulates to a fresh effort. 
@0 SILVER KEYLESS LEVER \/‘.TCHE rag Y BICYCLE 
“Value £4 4s. each. - Menuleatared 5 hg lee ey & Co. lg Ld., who tees obtained 21 Special Christmas Competition. 
No. Ree Gold; Medals for excellence ot Theodor at their depdt, 82, 2,000 PRIZEN of Gs. cach 09 follows :—Eacb winner may -.° 
1 io Wo to suite and 10 to boys (lt cach winner), No. Age: TRICYCLE BICYCLES. whatever she or he wishes for a Christmas Prize in Books, Toys, (+4 
4 " = ” ” ” A Hs Y value ait to girls, 4 weluc rey to boys, &e., &c., to the value of about Ss. (a shilling or two over or unde: 
‘a ie Es 2 Mos 1 ti0 10s. 1 ‘5 roy ee figure will not mattcr), or may have 5s. in cash shoald they 80 wish. 
100 SILVER KEYLESS WATCHES, agi 4 eee i? gS es ive 
No. Age cea H i. i i a5 ci 4 4 il “3 Woo ee 195 Pilzes to girls, oe Prices tus 
ri A fe . : |} 18-10 and under. 1 £1 1 » £6 108.,, 18. +e 18 1S aed 
to girls and 10 to boys (1 to each winner). | EXTRA PRIZES. 19 we aie 15 15 =~, " 125 
5 MN do " yo ” ” ” Unsuccessful competitors, who Bere sent in not less than 24 “ Coupons," @ . .« 15 04 w 13 
6 lz 10 a 10 eS i = will receive, free of cost ana id, a facsimile reproduction (size Py ms 13 15 «(yy en 13 
4 11 lu s 10 a o in 164in. by ljin.) ce the intlag. by P. Frith, R.A., exhibited in the 2 13 13 »  (1M6 
8 1 10 10 Royal Academy, 1 pam by us,” ‘Bo Clean.” The Datly saegreyh; me eg 125 = 
” ” ” ” | July 1th, 1889, eee of it—“A charming little picture." When this - - OU ” ” 
and under, | picture is out of print, others will take its 10 and under 125 
Send Full Name & Address on Post-Card for Rule to LEWER BROS., Ltd., “PORT SUNLIGHT, near BIRKENHEAD, 
t= Purchasers, see that you get a Sunlight Soap Wrapper with each Tablet. ™ 
AVO | D WAS i E DELICIOUS: A aL, 
| ECONO 1TIOUS: 
BY USING NUGERTIFIED 
{ pu RITY . 
ws’ MILK: 
MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED. 
PURE FRESH MILK OB TA INED Dr. HASSALL reyorts: ‘ Milk in Powder is exceedingly rich in solids, not fat, and 
is therefore a very nutritious article of diet.’ (Signed) Artnur Hiut Hassauu, M.D., Lond. ; 


=) | WIMPLY BY AVODING WATER, eet Geowh Chien FEU, He 


F. H. VAN LEENT states: ‘Those who use Milk Powder, be they healthy or 


a For Infants’? Diet, Custards, Puddings, invalids, will not be troubled by ‘heartburn,’ from which the consumers of the ordinary PRUDENT Hous! «i! 
White Soups, Sauces, Kc. Condensed Milk suffer so much.” 
| MILK POWDER is GUARANTEED to be the pure dry solids of Milk without the admixture of any foreign substance whatever. It is available at a mom - 
notice! Delicious as e beverage with either cold water or soda water! Contains no sugar or admixture. 


° Prepared by th: SWISS MILK POWDER CO., Ltd., Gossau, St. Gall, Switzerland (London Office: Gl, Mark Hane, Lendon, E.C.) Sold by Grocers, Storen, &c. If not obtainable at your Crier: 
v nix statwp: to the London Office for sample tin of Milk Powler. A selection == Company's Peparations forwarded on receipt of Bs. GA. P.O. or Stamps. OBSERVE the Company’ 3s Trade Murk on all Tins. 


Summer Cooking. 300 PAIRS OF GLOVES GIVEN AWaY 


With every Number of 


r[ELEPHONE E * INFRINGE- 


ENTS. 
THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Imitations of the Empire (Mechanical) Tale- 


hone continue to be offered. An attempt is 28 \ 
PATENT OIL COOKING STOVES  |tmerketsauwrtautetcsme:| 22 ye Mrs, LEACH'S FAMILY DRESSMAKER 
anical Telephone prominently before the os ar are yeaa estes 
forectae ublic. Stockbrokers and others oes 
Bave keeping a fire in Hot Weather, and ‘are | should see th, of 28th of November last, on 2. For particulars se 
the most useful articles of domestic utility ever une paplect: which names £200,000 as the price s $ — 
invented. 3 = Mrs, LEACH'S 
SSS RR Die foe mene ee Ble Saeatis, _ Ow ROTIGE 19 HEREBY GIVEN, That 3° PRACTICAL | 
lor a Penn. ~ 
“Gamers Spotstn Foaba, ate, ant | REAM a ONG OE et] ga cw S FAMILY 
eanly ry ig or extinguis! a . ¥ : | 
moment. Expenses the instant cooking cover the easential pe carlton of all successful DRESSMAKER 
is completed. The Empire felephone, if required, works PRICE 
Superior to all for Roasting, Baking, Boiling, | successfully under water, through angles, may 
Stewing, Frying, Toasting, &0., in the most | be tapped at any 1 pointe with a hat and the wire 2d. 


cleanly, economica), and successful manner. twisted round t: 
TELEPHONES 3 SY NDICATES—Parties who 
may have subscribed, or been invited to ack 
scr be, to any Telephone 8yndicate, should o 
The Largest and most Varied Assortment in tain particulars of what the Empire Kelephone 
London can be Been and Tested at is, @s past, present, and future position. 


‘THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE—£4 BUYS 


The Standard Speciality Co., | cress icc sees ef tsiomonile 


| All Newsagents. 


—@LOVE | 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT FOR IT. 


‘nonnqiis;g aq) ul aanend PB seq saseyoing ‘fuanq 


The fall size paper pattern of this stylish Bodice, together with book giv! 


instructions for cutting out and making up, may be had for 7d., post free. 


LIMITED? Articulation faultless. Whispers audible. 2s COUPON. 
’ Pee eedtten G Palace, the Home a 3 s KLEP TRIS No. 
miralty, and other Government Offices; also e 
87, NEW OXFORD ST., 3 ae erry Snglish Railways, Offices, mt ¢ 
reweries, an eatres, SRS 
LONDON. THE EMPIRE TELEPHONE COMPANY, td & UCKLT 
Nlustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on 60, QUEE®: VICTO':’ STREET, LONDON, = ae 
Application. E.O, = 
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should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 167 & 168, Fleet Street, London, E.0. 


All communications with reference to Advertisin 
ishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Ghambors, Temple Avenue, E.0 
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